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LA NOSTALGIE. | 
FROM THE FRENCH OF BERANGER. 
You said: ‘‘ Come up to Paris, shepherd boy ; | 
Obey the impulse of a nobler lot ; | 
Books, gold, the theatre, with novel joy, | 
Shall make thy rural scenes be soon forgot.” 
Well! I am here; but oh, my heart is pain! 
Beneath these ardent fires my spring decays ; 
Give me my quiet hamlet back again, 
And the free hills of childhood’s happy days. 


The cold, dull fever creeps through all my veins ; 
Yet all my ways are moulded to your will. 
At the gay balls, where women move as queens, 
The sad home-sickness preys upon me still. 
Study has graced my language—but in vain ; 
In vain your arts have met my dazzled sight ; 
Give me my quiet hamlet back again, 
And my old Sundays sacred to delight. 


Ye spurn the legends which the shepherd tells ; 
The gross gay song, the old romantic tale : 
Matching the miracles of fairy spells, 
Your opera scenes would turn our wizards pale. 
Heaven's homage poured in highest, holiest strains, 
May choose your music for its glowing tongues ; 
Give me my quiet hamlet back again, 
And its long eves of legends and of songs. 


Our poor small cots, our church that, crumbling, stoops, 
Even in my eyes are mean: while day by day 
Here I admire these monumental groups, 
And most your Louvre, with its gardens gay. 
See where it seems, in evening's glowing wane, 
A glorious mirage in the golden ray : 
Give me my quiet hamlet back again, 
Its poor dear cottages, and belfry gray. 


Convert the savage idol-worshipper : 
Dying, his gods reclaim him ere he sleeps. 
For me expectant waits my cottage cur; 
My mother thinks of our adieu, and weeps. 
I’ve seen the avalanche, and hurricane, 
And bears and wolves destroy my struggling sheep : 


villages are scattered over the plain, but they are few in comparison with the de- 
tached cottages and farm-houses, for the most part surrounded by ample barns 
and stabling, betokening the easy circumstances of the peasantry. Near these 
are generally to be found gardens, enclosed by hedges of pomegranate-trees, 
whose bright scarlet flowers contrast agreeably with the dark green of their fo- 


| liage ; and on the slopes of the hills the vine covers the ground, its knotty bran- 


ches, unpruned and uncontrolled, spreading horizontally at a distance of a foot 
or two from the earth. 

Jt was in the summer of the year 183-, that the peaceful inhabitants of the 
valley we have described were subjected to the depredations of a party of guer- 
illas, who, under the command of a ruffian known by the name of El Patudo, 
spread terror and desolation wherever they appeared. Like most of the bands 
which, half-robber half.soldier, overran Spain during the late civil war, they 
styled themselves Carlists ; but this did not prevent them from emptying the purses 
and plundering the houses of many persons whose political opinions were known 
to be favourable to Don Carlos. There being no troops in the neighbourhood, 
and the younger part of the male population being absent in the ranks of one 
or the other of the two parties who then divided Spain, the bandits, although 
not numerous, met with but little resistance. Emboldened by impunity, they 
added atrocity to pillage, and frequently massacred the peasants whom they had 
at first contented themselves with plundering. Old men and children were 
murdered, women outraged and carried off, and no man made sure of his life 
for the space of a single night; for it was usually in the darkness that El 
Patudo made his attacks. The band rarely remained stationary in any vil- 
lage ; occasionally they would establish themselves in some farm-house, com- 
pelling the inmates to provide them with supper, and afterwards occupying 
their beds, whilst a strong guard watched over the security of the sleepers; 
but this was not often the case, and they were generally supposed to bivouac 
in some of the mountain gorges at the northern end of the valley. At least, 
when seen in the daytime, it was usually from that direction that they were ob- 
served to come. 

For upwards of three weeks these ruffians had followed their lawless avo- 
cations, and, in spite of the repeated applications of the alcaldes to the nearest 
military authorities, no succour had yet been sent to the unfortunate peasantry, 
when El Patudo made an attack on the house of Juan Melendez, one of the 
richest farmers of that fertile district. On this occasion the conduct of the 
ruffians surpassed in ferocity all their previous iniquities. After stripping the 
house of every thing of value, and driving away the cattle and mules, they 
murdered the wife and two young children of Melendez before his eyes, in 
spite of the desperate resistance offered by the frantic father and husband, who 
himself, after being barbarously beaten and mutilated, was bound hand and 
foot, and left in his house, to which the robbers set fire in three different places. 


departure of the bandits permitted them to do so with safety. 





Give me my quiet hamlet back again, 
The well-remembered crook, and scanty scrip. 


What jevful tidings greet the exile’s ears! 

You say: * Depart, with morning's earliest hours ; 
Thy native breezes shall dry up thy tears, 

Thy suns again shall fill thy heart with flowers.” 
Adieu broad, brilliant city of the Seine! 

Where, as in chains, the pining stranger stays : 
Give me my quiet hamlet back again, 

And the free hills of childhood’s happy days. 





THE LOVE O° AULDEN DAYS. 
BY THOMAS SMIBERT. 

The heart that ye hae wranged is breakin’, 
And sune will beat nae mair ; 

The lang deep sleep that kens nae wakin, 
Will cure at last my care. 

Around me lovers, vainly wooin’, 
Wad beet anew love's rays, 

But the heart can never bruik renewin’ 
The love o’ aulden days. 


My mither sits and greets to see me, 
My faither turns his head ; 
Mair pain their sorrow does but gie me, 
I wish that I were dead ! 
But blame my lips has never spoken, 
For you it ever prays : 
For the heart still cherishes, till broken, 
The love o’ aulden days. 
= 
A CONVENT OF FRANCISCANS, 

The traveller in Spain cannot avoid being struck by the prodigious number of 
churches and convents scattered over the face of the country. Every paltry 
hamlet of thirty or forty houses has its church tower, rising like a giant amongst 
the pigmy cottages and barns by which it is surrounded. Every valley, however 
small, has its proportion of convents, solidly constructed, handsome edifices, 
well situated in some comfortable corner, sheitered from the northern blast by 


sunny slopes, and surrounded by rich cornfields and vineyards. Many of these | 


buildings have, during the wars of the present century, been appropriated to 
purposes far different from those to which they were originally destined. The 
cells of pious Benedictines and self denying Carn.elites, have been trespassed 
upon by the unholy steps of the guerilla ; and the dragoon has stabled his horse 


in churches and chapels celebrated for the miracles of their patron saints. The 


heathen Maineluke and the heretic Pole or German have passed unseemly jests 
on the statues and paintings of the martyrs, a vast number of which testify, by 
their battered and damaged condition, to the infliction of reckless violence. The 
odour of incense has been replaced by the savoury fumes of the camp-kettle ; 
and the lay brother acting as porter has been ejected from his lodge, which, for 
the nonce, has been applied to the uses of a guard room. These and many 
others have been the vicissitudes experienced by the numerous monasteries and 
religious retreats, whose inhabitants, alte rately expelled by some sacrilegious 
enemy, or reinstated by the successes of a friendly army, not unfrequently, when 
driven to extremity and demoralized by persecution, threw aside the cowl, and, 
girding on the sabre, proved that they were at least as well qualified for efficient 
and daring soldiers as for devout servants of the Church. 

In the heart of a mountainous district of the province of Cuenca, is situated 
a fertile valley, the beauty of which is enhanced by the contrast it offers to the 
wild and rugged scenery around it. The different roads and paths by which 
it may be approached, lead through narrow and winding defiles, by the bo 
deep precipices, and not unfrequently through forests so thick and tangled as at 
first sight to appear impervious. ! When, however, these difficulties are sur 
mounted, and the wearied pilgrim finds himself on the summit of the bleak rocks 
which encircle the valley, he is more than r paid for his toils by the beauty of 


, 
borders uf 


the scene which he has at his feet. 

The mountains, sloping gently inwards, form a kind of basin four or five 
‘eagues long, and varying from two to three in breadth. [It is intersected 
throughout its entire length by a little river, which eve ry storm converts intu a 
torrent, and which, with the aid of its numerous tributary streamlets, irricates 
and fertilizes the soi The land is in many parts thickly covered with wild fio | 
and olive trees springing up spontaneously in the rich black loam. Some s nall 





tered not a word in reply to the consolations offered him by his pitying friends and 
acquaintance. 


staff left the valley. 
| It wasa feast day in the cheerful little town of Villasayas in Castile, and the 





Fortunately, the neighbouring peasants extinguished the flames as soon as the | ing in the direction of the convent. 
Melendez ut- | What can be the meaning of that?” 


| 
| 
| 





a 





mountains. The repast consisted of a sheep roasted whole in the embers of a. 
huge wood fire—of fruit and onions, bread and garlic. Propped up against a 
tree was a large skin of wine, the mouth uppermost, and from which the ban- 
dits took it by turn to fill two coarse earthen jugs, which were afterwards passed 
from hand to hand. Scattered on the ground were sabres, knives, and poniards, 
of which weapons it might be observed, that, although the points were oven and 
shining, towards the hilt a thick coat of rust had been allowed to accumulate. 
The guerillas had neglected to wipe off the blood which so often reddened their 
steel. Muskets were piled against the trees; cananas, or cartridge-belts, were 
suspended on the branches ; and red woollen caps, alpargatas, coarse blankets, 
and empty gourds, completed the accessories of the scene. 

On a well-wooded platform, abovt a mile in rear of the revellers, arose the 
turrets of 8 convent, which commanded one of the principal entrances to the 
valley. The Franciscan monks who inhabited it were rarely seen outside of 
its walls, with the exception of some half dozen who were accustomed te 
levy contributions, in the form of alms, on the piously-disposed amongst the 
peasantry of the district. The convent was large, and had formerly afforded 
shelter to a numerous community; but the inmates at the period we write of 
were not supposed to exceed forty or fifty. The reserved habits of the bro- 
therhood, however, were the cause that little was known of them, even by 
those who dwelt within sight of their walls. At the commencement of the 
war, they had vigorously repulsed the attack of a band of marauders, who had 
reckoned on finding an easy prey and rich booty in the convent of St. Francis- 
co; and the warlike spirit of which the holy fathers had given proof in that af- 
fair, had given occasion to the profane and evil-disposed to observe, that such 
stalwart cenobites would be better placed in the ranks of a battalion than on the 
steps of an altar. Shortly afterwards, several monks had left the convent, and 
it was supposed had repaired to the part of the country occupied by the troops 
of Don Carlos. 

‘The reverends are late in coming to-night,” said El Patudo to his second 
in command—a wicked looking Andalusian, who was lying on his back on the 
grass, and picking his teeth with his poniard ; ‘‘ yet they know that we shall not 
be too many, with all our numbers, for to-night’s work. The peasants are be- 
ginning to furbish their escopetas, and Lopez brought in word yesterday, that 
they were going to organize a corps for the defence of the valley. The affair 
of Melendez has put them on the gui vive.” 

** And with good reason,” replied the lieutenant. ‘‘ It was all very well to 
sack the house and carry off the cattle ; but I told you that, if you amused your- 
self with cutting off ears and ripping upchildren, we should some day or other 
pay for our imprudence. 

‘“« Pshaw!” replied El Patudo, **how long have you been the advocate of 
humanity? But what is that amongst the trees!” cried he hastily, and point~- 
‘Ignacio, by heavens! and in his habit. 





As he spoke, the white robe of a Franciscan monk became visible as ite 


He silently allowed a village barber to bind up his head, from | wearer advanced down a path which led from the convent to the bivouac of the 
| which El Patudo had with his own hand severed the ears, and then seizing his | partida. 


El Patudo hastened to meet the new-comer, and after a short con- 
ference returned to his comrades. 


‘We may make up our minds to remain ‘idle to-night instead of taking a 


| chuich bells were gaily ringing their iavitation to mass. The streets were | merry ramble in the moonbeams,” cried he, with a grin of disappointment. 
crowded with buxom olive-complexioned girls and serving women, their long | ‘‘ Old Melendez has been to show his ears, or the place where they ought to 


black hair hanging in a plait down their backs, and in many instances reaching | be,to a son of his who, it appears, commands a free corps, and he and his men 


nearly to the ground; and with mantilla’d senoritas, dark-eyed and fairy-footed, | will reach the valley to-night or to-morrow morning. 


| tripping by twos and threes over the uneven pavement. 
| towns, the flagged platform before the church door was thronged with the male 


A spy has just brought 


As is usual in Spanish | the intelligence to the convent, and Ignacio hastened to put ua on our guard.” 


The banditti grumbled at this unwelcome news, which interfered with a plan 


| inhabitants, assembled to discuss the news of the day, and to catch a glance of | of rapine and slaughter projected for that evening. Their chief informed them 


their fair towns-women as they repaired to their devotions. 


Amongst the | that they could with perfect safety remain where they were for the night ; but 


coarse grey or brown jackets of the peasantry, and the black Sunday coats of ,that with early dawn they would have to seek a place of greater security. 
escribanos and other civilians, were scattered a number of men whose dress, | Two or three men whose turn it was for sentry, took up their muskets and re- 
| without being exactly a military uniform, betokened them to belong to one of | paired to their posts; whilst the remainder, wrapping themselves in their cloaks 


| the free corps then so numerous in Spain. 


Their short dark green jackets were | and blankets, turned their feet to the smouldering ashes of the fire, and were 


| loaded with metal buttons down the front and onthe sleeves, which buttons | scon asleep. 


| were in many instances formed of small silver coins of the value of two to three 


The horizon was tinged with the grey streaks which announce the approach 


reals, a fashion common in the Peninsula, and especially affected by muleteers. | of day, and the huge outlines of the mountains were becoming gradually visi- 


covered with the Basque boina. 
diers, which, however, their peaceable presence in a Christino town rendered 
it impossible they should be. 


of age, upwards of six feet high, and of powerful make. 








seis were fastened, and slightly drawn together at the bottom, by a bunch of 
coloured ribands, He wore nothing over his shirt, which was of dazzling 


blanket. 


were fringed with silver thread. 


Round their waists they wore red sashes of wool or silk, and their heads were | ble against the blue sky. 


| 
| 


The early morning breeze called out the fragrant 


They had much the appearance of Carlist sol- | odours of the flowers and shrubs which had lain quelled and dormant under the 


heavy night dew. Pepe Melendez and his free corps advanced rapidly and si- 


Leaning against one of the stone pillars which | lently towards the end of the valley where the brigands of El Patudo were 
flanked the church door, was a young man apparently about twenty-five years | supposed to have their haunts. 


The turrets of the convent of Franciscans were 


His long hair, which | visible in the distance, their white walls assuming in the ancertain twilight the 
fellin thick curls upon his shoulders, was surmounted by a broad-brimmed | appearance of some huge shadowy pnantom. ) 
grey hat decorated with a small plume; and his loose green velveteen trow- | the extremity of the valley, Pepito and his men turned to the left, and conti- 


Arrived within half a league of 


nued in that direction until they reached the foot of the mountains, at a spot 
where the bed of a torrent ran between two high rocks, on the summit of which 


whiteness and fine texture, but on one shoulder hung a large striped woollen | a scanty layer of earth afforded nourishment to numerous creeping plants, which 

On his feet he wore alpargatas, or hempen sandals, and his knife | overhung and shaded the dry watercourse below. 
and a brace of pistols were stuck in his crimson silk sash, the ends of which | guerillas ensconsced themselves, whilst Pepito climbed the rocks and concealed 
His features were handsome, although tan- | himself amongst some bushes, at sn elevation which enabled him to have a full 
ned a deep brown by exposare to the weather; a beautifully pencilled mous-| view over the upper part of the valley. 


In this hiding-place the 


He had not been many minutes at his 


tache shaded his upper lip, and two silver rings were passed through holes | post of observation when he perceived line of dark forms gliding stealthily 
4 ; 

| pierced in his ears. His passing acquaintances salute him by the name of | through the trees which clothed the ascent to the convent, into which building 

Pepito, and the free companions described above acknowledged him as their | they were admitted by a side entrance not generally used by the monks. Pepito 


chief. 


idlers had entered the church. 
| when an old man, whose clothes were dusty and travel-stained, and whose grey 


hair and a bandage which he had round his head were streaked with blood, | cans. 


laid a trembling hand on the arm of the gigantic guerilla. 
head. 


‘* Padre !”’ cried he joyfully, and clasped the old man in his arms. 


Pepito turned his | of El Patudo and his band. 


for an instant could not believe his eyes. He gazed earnestly at the door 


The mass had commenced, and a numerous congregation of devotees and | through which the men were passing, and which was carefully closed as soon 
Pepito was about to follow their example, | as the last had entered. 


The distance was too short for him to be mistaken as 
to the character of the persons thus admitted into the retreat of the Francis- 
He had perfectly distiriguished their dress and arms, which were those 
Pepito had passed his youth in the valley until 


| within the last three years, and he had been accustomed to reverence the in- 


mates of the convent as pious and inoffensive men. These early prepossessions 


Two hours later the free corps of Pepito Melendez had left Villasayas, and | had not been effaced by the vicissitudes of his late adventurous life, passed 


was On its road to the province of Cuenca 


Pepito marched at its head on foot, | amungst rude partizans, accustomed to think lightly of religion, and to make a 
and with strides that kept at aw amble the vigorous mule on which he had | jest of its votaries. 


What he had just seen, however, left no room for a doubt 


mounted his father. He was deadly pale, and he spoke to no one; but from | that there was collusion between the monks and the horde of ruffians whe 


time to time his fingers caressed the handle of the Catalan knife which was 
thrust into his girdle, and his bloodshot eyes glared fearfully, as he muttered 
curses and blasphemies too horrible to be written. His men, who were about 
a hundred and fifty in number, appeared to sympathize in the dejection of their 
leader, and marched doggedly and silently forward, unheeding the burning sun 
and the rugged and stony roads. There was no straggling or lagging behind 
amongst these iron-framed guerillas. Occasionally, on passing some roadside 
fountain, two or three suldiers would give their muskets to their comrades, 
and, taking a hasty draught, rejoin the column before it had left them fifty 


vards in the rear So few and short were their halts, and so much expedit 
did they use, that on the evening of the second day’s march they had ac 
complished five-and-twenty long leagues, and established their bivouac In a 
ravine at a short distance from the valley in which Melendez’s house was 
Situated i 

About sunset on the same evening, the band of El Patudo were supping in 
the open air at the opposite extremity of the valley. They were thirty-eight 
in number, including the chief and two or three subordinate officers. E| Patuc 
himself was a bull-necked, double jointed ruff clumsily but strongly 
and with hands and feet of so disproportionately large a size, as to have procur 

{him the sobriquet by which we have here designated him The table « 
whieh the evening meal of the party was lai was a patch of green turf, 
shaded by a cluster of beech-trees, and situated at the foot of some s irp 
po ited rocks, which formed the inward extremity Ol the base ihe eull ng 


blood of his mother and brothers. 
| 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| guerillas arrived on a sort of glacis in front 


had laid waste his father’s dwelling, and dyed its peaceful hearth with the 
The numerous instances of monkish dupli- 
city and cruelty which he had seen and heard of in the course of the war, 
rushed across his mind, and dispelled any lurking disinclination to credit the 
guilt of those whom as a boy he had looked up to with reverence. 
These reflections occupied but a few seconds, and Pepito descended from his 
rock, fully decided as to the line of conduct proper to be pursued He inform- 
ed his men of what he had seen, and led them towards the convent by the 
most covered ways, in order to avoid being perce ved by the foe they were in 
quest of. A small detachment was sent to guard the defile which formed one 
of the exits from the valley, and in half an hour’s time the main body of the 
of the convert. The loud sum- 


mons of their leader had to be twice repeated before it obtained attention. At 


ength a monk drew aside the iron plate which cove red a small wicket in the 
centre of the pincipal door, and sulkily enquired the name and business of those 


i } + 
who, by their boisterous and unbecoming shouts, disturbed the brotherhood at 


»| their early matins. 


“My name is Pepe Melendez,” was the reply, “‘ and my business is to de- 


inand that you deliver upto me, without a moment’s delay, the band of cut 
toroats who are now in ¥ r convent 

The monk crossed himself, and leaving the wicket, presen ly returned witt 
his superior, who demande he meaning of the strar ge message c mveyed to 
him by brother Antonie 
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"same garb as the banditti, whom they had doubtless been accustomed to join in 
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“ Your morning draught must have been a strong one, reverend father,” re- yi}]s descendin 
plied Pepito, “or else my meaning is clearer to you than you would have it 
appear; for an hour has not elapsed since I saw your gates opened to E| Pa- 
tudo and his ruffians.” 

“My son,” replied the Franciscan, “you are labouring under some strange 
delusion. There is not a living creature in the convent besides myself and my 
brethren, who desire no better than to be allowed to live in the worship of God, 
and in peace with all men.” 

“ T have no time to discuss the matter,” replied the guerilla ; ‘‘ I myself saw 
the bandits I am in search of enter your walls, and counted them as they filed 
through the western door. If the whole thirty-eight are not on this glacis in 
three minutes, or if in less than that time you do not afford me admittance in 
order to fetch them, I will storm the convent and hang every monk in his own 
cell.” 

“ Beware, my son, how you resort to violence against us. Our doors are 
solid and our walls high. We are not altogether without arms, and God will 
protect the righteous cause.” 

“Amen!” answered Pepito. ‘The three minutes are nearly past.” 

The Franciscan closed the wicket and left the gate. 

An instant afterwards, the monks of San Francisco were at their iron-barred 
windows, armed with muskets and pikes, with sabre and poniard. Mingled 
with the sleek and stall-fed countenances of the holy fathers, most of whom 
were young or middle-aged men, appeared several hard-featured sunburnt visa- 
ges, the expression of which, and the half military cut of the whisker and mus- 
tache, seemed in contradiction with their religious garb. 

* Will you yield, scoundrels that you are?’’ cried Pepito, in tones loud as a 
trumpet-call. 

‘Here is our answer,” replied a powerful bass voice from the convent. 

A volley accompanied the words. 

“ Forward !” cried Melendez, who saw some of his men fall; ‘ forward, and 
to the gates!” 

The guerillas rushed to the doors, which were of oak and studded with large- 
headed iron nails. Fora few moments nothing was heard but the din and ciat- 
ter of the musket-butts which part of the free corps used as battering-rams, 
whilst their comrades returned the smart fire which the besieged kept up from 
their windows. Atlengththe locks and fastenings of one of the doors were 
blown off, and a breach effected. The iron railing which formed an inner line of 
defence, did not long resist the united efforts of the guerillas ; and in less than 
twenty minutes from the commencement of the assault, Melendez and his men 
were in the interior of the building. They rushed to the cells—they were 
untenanted ; to the church—it was empty. Monks and brigands, all had disap 
peared. 

For an instant Pepito feared that his prey had escaped him, when one of his 
soldiers exclaimed, ‘‘ The vaults! they are hidden in the vaults!” 

The words were scarcely utiered when a dozen guerillas flew tothe convent 
garden, and soon reappeared with spades and pickaxes. The flags of the 
church were broken to pieces by heavy strokes of these instruments, and an 
opening effected into the subterranean chambers in which the bandits and their 
protectors had taken refuge. Torches were procured, and Melendez and the 
most forward of his men, springing through the aperture, immediately found 
themselves engaged hand to hand with the desperadoes, thus driven to stand at 
bay in their last retreat. El Patudo and his men had doffed the disguise under 
which they had mixed with the monks when firing from the windows at the com. 
mencement of the attack. Several of the Franciscans had also unrobed,'in or- 
der to be less embarrassed in their movements, and now appeared in nearly the 


j of Victoria; and Captain Grey speaks in strong terms of the beauty and fertili- 
ty of the intermediate country. 

We are not aware that the harbour has been surveyed, at least that any 
plan of it has been published, but a fine river runs into it, and it is said to be 
we' sheltered, and the surrounding country highly favourable for colonization. 
Further to the northward, Hutt River, of very considerable dimensions, flows 
intoa large sheet of water, or lagoon, communicating with the sea; here, too, 
the country is described as fine, the foundation limestone, well clothed with 


son to believe that the change of situation has been a fortunate one. 
derstand that a number of emigrants have enrolled their names, and are ready 
to proceed without waiting for a survey of the lands reaching England. 


PORT ESSINGTON, 

On the Northern Coast.—We are not sorry that the colonisation of Australia 
is creeping northerly ; nor are we without hope that it may, ere long, be extend- 
ed to the northwest angle, and beyond it, where there are fine harbours, with 
rivers flowing into them—as that of Prince Regent, which runs through a fine 
valley into Hanover Bay ; Fitzroy River, opening into King George’s Sound ; 
and various other harbours and rivers along the whole of the northern coast, 
The climate is }opresented by Captain Grey to be temperate; and the soil 
adapted for raising all the valuable products of the Indian archipelago, the 
Dutch islands of Java and Sumatra, the Malay islands of Macassar, Celebes, 
&c.; such as sugar, rice, indigo, cotton, pepper and other spices, with the 
choicest fruits of the East: with all these islands, and with India and China, 
the northern ports of Australia would have an easy and ready access. We 
think, then, that we ought not to stop until a ring-fence has been drawn round 
the great continent of Australia, and a stake driven into every part of the fence 
to keep out intruders. 

It was with the double view of establishing a commercial mart, similar to that 
of Singapore, and acolony onthe northern coast, that, in 1825, Lord Bathurst 
went into the plans proposed by a body of London merchants. Captain (now 
Sir Gordon) Bremer was sent out for this purpose; and erected a small fort, to 
which he gave the name of Cockburn. One great object was to encourage 
the Macassar Malays, who yearly visit the coast to fish for trepang, to open a 
trade with us for English manufactures. It was soon found, however that their 
fishing ground lay considerably to the eastward, so the station was removed to 
Raffles’ Bay in 1828. The Malays expressed their desire for trade, and pro 
mised to bring articles of barter the following year. Unfortunately for thisnew 
settlement, the military officer left incommand of the party was utterly unfit 
for such a service, became melancholy, felt his position to be that of banishment, 
and made such complaints of sickness and other grievances, that the establish- 
ment was broken up. The Malays, however, kept their promise ; and, as ap- 
pears by a report of Captain Laws, R. N., the spot had scarcely been abandoned, 
when there arrived more than 34 proas, manned with 1056 persous, most grie- 
vously disappointed as to the failure of the expected trade. 

In 1839, Lord Glenelg was prevailed on to re-establish an entrepdt on this 
coast, and Sir Gordon Bremer was again sent to carry it jntoeffect. He select- 
ed Port Essington, close to Raffles’ Bay, for this purpose. The establishment 
was flourishing rapidly ; a church was carried out from Sydney, and a village 
erected; a large garden was planted ; and everything appeared to prosper, when 
the state of things in China rendered it expedient that Sir Gordon Bremer should 
proceed to that quarter, leaving the command with Commander Stanley of Her 
Majesty’s Ship Britomart 

On the eve of his departure Sir Gordon writes thus :— 

‘I feel that I am abundantly warranted in congratulating the British govern- 
ment on their having caused the occupation of this noble harbour, and on the 
acquisition to the country of a colony, which must answer all the purposes con 
templated by Her Majesty’s government in its formation: nor can I entertain a 
doubt but that, with the due encouragement it will receive from home, its admi 
rable geographical position will excite attention, its capabilities for mercantils 
purposes be appreciated, and its soil, which evidently will produce the most va- 
luable articles, be speedily and successfully cultivated.’ 

We have some doubts, however, as to the ‘due encouragement ; 
quent letter which we have seen Sir Gordon Bremer speaks of a clause in 
instructions, which forbade him to permit any proprietary right to the land to be 
acquired by Her Majesty's subjects, until further orders: and this is the 
to be regretted, as numerous individuals at Sydney were desirous of establis! 

hemselves there, to carry on their commercial speculations. Whether or 


eir marauding expeditions. The more timid and less active portion of this 
pious community acted as a corps de reserve, sheltered behind the tombs which 
occupied the spacious vaults, and, with their muskets levelled, watched for op- 
portunities of picking off the assailants without danger of injuring their own 
friends. These opportunities rarely occurred, for the combatants were mingled 
pell-mell together; whilst the similarity of their costume, and the flickering 
smoky light of the torches, several of which had been extinguished at the com- 
mencement of the fray, rendered it no easy matter to distinguish friends from 
enemies. It was a struggle in which fire-arms were nearly useless; the knife 
and the poniard had to decide the victory, which did not long remain doubtful. 
Nearly half of Melendez’s guerillas finding # impossible to jump into the 
vaults through the opening made by the pickaxes, without falling on the heads 
of their own comrades, had gone in search of the more regular entrance, 
through which they now rushed, bayonetting all before them. 








This reinforce- 





ment soon terminated the strife ; the monks and their allies, overwhelmed by | have gone out to remove this restriction, we are not aware; but sure we are, 
the superior force brought against them, threw down their arms and begged for | that such resirictions, at this time, are most impolitic and inexpedient. There 
mercy. El! Patudo himself had fallen at the beginning of the fight, and more does not appear to be the slightest objection to people every part of this north 
than half his men were now hors de combat. The floor of the vault was a pool | €F coast, where there is plenty of fresh water and good soil. Much has beer 
of blood. said in parliament of the inadequacy of our colonies to produce a sufficient 


“ Cuartel ! Cuartel !” shrieked the survivors, crouching at the feet of their quantity of sugar for home consumption. If so, why neglect so favourable an 


conquerors. opportunity of increasing the quantity by grants of land in Northern Australia! 
There wasa momentary pause, and the victorious guerillas looked to their What is the object in refusing them?! Any number of labouring Chinese or of 
chief. 


Malays would easily be procured, and at a cheap rate. In short, we cannot help 
thinking that, in a national point of view, such a colony would prove of more 
permanent importance than the one we are about to mention, notwithstanding 
the phrenzy which appears to be hurrying away thousands toward that quarter. 


1 
NEW ZEALAND. 


If we were desired to point out the spot on the earth's circumference on which 


“ Santa Virgen !”’ cried Pepito, his countenance expressing astonishment at 
what he considered the impudence of such a prayer from such men. “ Santa 
Virgen! Cuartel ! por estos lobos ! Wolves that ye are, the mercy that ye 
showed shall be shown unto you.” 

And he sheathed his knife in the breast of a monk who was kneeling before 
him with clasped hands and imploring looks. 

Before sixty seconds had elapsed, Melendez and his free corps were the only 


livi to of th , on his part, had done the least—literally nothing—we should at once name the 
rue occupants of the vaults. northern island of New Zealand. A great number of excellent harbours, noble 


s that all?” cried the vindictive guerilla, wiping his smoking blade on the 
cowl of a dead Franciscan. 


** All!” was the reply. 
** Pile up the carrion and burn it.” 
It was done as he commanded, and the thick nauseous smoke arising from 


ductions, with the labour of the spade or plough and without manure—a climate 
mild and salubrious,—these are its general characteristics. That such acounuy, 


dhe tinal lered it j | in such a period as this, should be grasped at both by projectors on the great 
e burning carcasses soon rendered it impossible to remain in the vaults. scale, and by humbler persons who really find it expedient to try their fortunes 


} bbe night a bright gy  aeteg up the pore and a - mountains | in foreign lands, is not in the least surprising. But it is already peopled—thinly 
eir very aperprs ates _— a re wall and aheap of smo-| i js true, according to our notions and scale of things—by a brave, athletic, 
ing ruins were all that remained of the Convent of Franciscans. and warlike race, who are divided into tribes, governed, under their respective 


hs ee : chiefs, by certain regulations, and having each their separate territories, we 
THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. defined, oftened attackee indeed, but stoutly mamtaine lend defended 
From the last Quarterly Review.—{ Concluded ] The naturalist of the New Zealand Company says— 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA, OR SWAN RIVER. ‘The unhappy lot prepared by Europeans for the inhabitants of many of their 
The population of this small but flourishing colony was—of males. 1344 ; | colonies forms a mournful page in the history of the human species. It is the 
females, 688 ; total, 2032—a little more than one female at two males. Sir | first duty of the right-minded culonist to occupy himself strenuously, above all 
James Stirling estimates the aggregate value of their property at £360,000, | other local considerations, with the destiny of the aborigines. To become ac- 
producing, after all demands, a clear annual accumulation of capital to the ex- | quainted with the real state of things in ‘New Zealand is not an easy matter 
tent of £72,000. We know that, until the end of 1834, this little colony just ; 
kept its head above water. Inthat year the number of sheep was 3545; in 
1839, 21,038: horned cattle, 1834, 500; in 1839, 1308: swine, 1834, 374; in 
1839, 1235: and so of all other animals. The prospects of the colony con- 
tinued so flattering upto last year, that acompany of gentlemen, at the head of 
whom was W. Hatt, Esq., M.P., decided on forming a settlement, in which the 
same principles of colonization should be adopted which were supposed to have 
had such eminent success in South Australia. We have seen the upshot there ; 
but here, it is to be observed, there is none of that divided authority which was | 
the chief cause of casting a cloud over that colony; no commissioners to in- 
terfere with the colonial government. Here there has been none of that intem- 
perate and thoughtless haste—none of that jobbing in land—no banks without 
funds—no building of splendid cities without the means of paying for them ; 
the motto has been festina leni?. This new company consists of men of pro- 
perty ; their plan is the investment of capital in the acquirement of land, and 
the application of the produce of its sale to the conveyance of settlers and la- 
bouring emigrants. With this view they began by purchasing extensive tracts 
of land near Leschenault, on the southern extremity. One of these, contain- 
ing more than 100,000 acres, is beautifully situated on the shores of the lake or 
inlet, formed by the embouchure of four rivers, and having at its mouth one of| coverer of those islands, in 1769.’ 
the best ports on this part of the coast of New Holland. Here the chief town | neral doctrine and practice ; though it might certainly be a puzzling question 
of the settlement. viz., Australind, was to be established. A number of set- | whether, in strict justice, either ‘disc overy’ or ‘ possession ’ give any title to the 
tlers applied immediately for lots of land, and paid down their money; a survey- | sovereignty of an rigines, and not a mere derelict; but 
or was sent out; and the first ship was ready to depart, when intelligence ar- moreover, even if ctrine be correct, we still are not quite satisfied as to 
rived of Governor Hutt having published a notice in the Perth Gazette, that, as our claim, on these grounds, to the New Zealand islands. We neither discover- 
the period allowed for occupancy of lands, by persons absent from the colony, | ed them, nor are we aware that we ever had legal possession of them. The only 
had expired, their immediate resumption must take place; and among these | possession, till very recently, was that of certain missionaries, who had estab 
lands were enumerated 112,000 acres at Leschenault lished themselves comfortably in different parts ; and thet of a set of roffians, 
When this information reached England, in October, 1840, the chairman wait- | runaway sailors, convicts from the Australian colonies, and 
ed on Lord John Russell, to lay before him the position in which the company | squatted about the ‘ Bay 
of iniquity 





many tribes, inheriting from their ancestors mutua! envy and hatred, and now 
everywhere brought into contact with other nations, of superior activity and ad- 
vanced civilisation, are ready to receive the intruders with open arms, yet, 
though endowed with high capabilities, are still in all respects the untutored chil- 
dren of nature.’—Supplementary Information, p. 101 

He says the children of Europeans by natives area beautiful race—light- 
brown, like the French of the south; not, however, sallow in complexion, but 


black eyes and hair 
mate with the New Zealanders; and as we are already become one people, the 


of Great Britain. Howthis has been brought abuut we shall presently see 

New Zealand, Mr. Secretary Ward tells us, has been made by the founders 
of the new colony ‘the theatre of a great experiment in the art of self-supporting 
colonization.’ 

We will not here discuss Mr. Ward's assertion that ‘the Queen of England 
has, by the law of nations. an indisputable title to the sovereignty of New Zea- 
land, fuunded upon the possession taken in the name of George III. by the dis- 

We know very well what has been the ge- 


island peopled by aborig 


the ae 





so forth, who had 


f Islands,’ and rendered it an almost unequalled sink 
was placed, and requested that Port Grey might be granted, in lieu of 170,000 


acres, which had been consigned to them at Port Leschenault, of which 50,500 | 











Any measure to extirpate these vagabonds would be of the greatest benefit to 

} -_ » ‘ _ > 1t i > > annenne: } 7 iB - mes ‘ ’ ] H ‘ 
had been disposed of in England to intended emigrants, 500 being appropriated the natives, as well as to any new settlers that mav locate themselves in that 
for Australind neighbourhood ; and we understand that swarms of settlers have been pouring 


It was represented that Port Grey, jespatch of the Marquis of Normanby of August, 1839, to Captain 
which he was instru 


| authority of t 


three degrees nearer the tropic than Les- | jn since the 
chenault, being in lat. 28 deg. 50 min., is more salubrious, from the great height | Hobson, by 
of the land, than the former place,—that it is more conveniently situated with 
regard to India; and that it offered other advantages that Leschenault did 


n, sted to procure the recognitior 
’ } 


e Queen over these islands, and to induce the ch 





of the sovere 


: ear to contract with him as representing Her Majesty. This despat 
not. To this exchange Lord John, therefore, assented, and the chief superin- | down that henceforth no lands shall be ceded. either gratuit 
tendent in Western Australia, with certain settlers, proceeded some months ago | except to the Crown of Great Britain: and that Captain Hobson sh: 
to take possession of Grey’s Harbour and the adjoining country, in the occupa- | by . 


not acknowledge, as 


proclamation that Her Majesty will 






tion of which we most heartily wish them all success hey have now a line Of | land which either has beer hereafter be, acquired in that country, ot 
coast from Gantheaume Bay, in 27 deg. 30 min. N., to Arrowsmith’s River, in | erwise than by grant, ori in Her Majesty’s name, and 
29 deg. 30 min. N., and their New Australind will be on the shore of Grey’s | her b f. {t informs him that the new colony isto be under the gover 
Harbour, 29 deg. N. Along the whole of this coast are numerous rivers and | the colony of New South Wa . uo 





g from a perallel range of hills, to which has been given the name 








| to 2,500, t 


in a subse- 


This people, sinall in number, thinly scattered over a large surface, divided into | 


| Cape Horn—these islands would be most valuab 


| plenty of fine peat for fuel. 


Nature had bestowed her bounties in the most lavish manner, and where man, | 


navigable rivers flowing into them, beautiful valleys through which they mean- 
der, hills clothed with forests of the finest timber, a soil fertile with natural pro- | 


\ 
September 25, 
‘The Governor will, with the advice of the Legislative Council, be instructed 
to appoint a Legislative Commission, to investigate and ascertain what are the 
lands in New Zealand held by British subjects under grants from the natives ; 
how far such grants were lawfully acquired and ought to be respected ; and what 
may have been the price or other valuable consideration given for them. The 
Commissioners will make their report to the Governor; and it will then be de- 
cided by him how far the claimants, or any of them, may be entitled to confir- 
matory grants from the Crown, and on what conditions such confirmation ought 


| to be made.’ 
grass—dews falling at night almost like rain ; and, in short, there is every rea- | 


We un- 


Moreover, an instruction provides that. in order to obviate the danger of the 
acquisition of large tracts of country by mere land-jobbers, all contracts with 
the natives are to be made by the Licutenant Governor himself, ‘ through the 
intervention of an officer expressly appointed to watch over the interests of 
the aborigines as their protector.’ And it is further justly and humanely provi- 
ded, that one of the first duties of this official protector is to take care ‘that the 
acquisition of land by the crown, for the future settlement of British subjects, 
must be confined to such districts as the natives can alienate without distress or 
serious inconvenience to themselves 

So then the die iscast. Lieutenant Governor Hobson has got a certain num- 
ber of chiefs to sign, seal, and deliver over their country to the sovereignty of 
the Queen of Great Britain. 

‘ Dandeson Coates, Esq.,’ lay secretary to the Church Missionary Society, in 
his evidence before a Committee of the House of Commons, energetically pro- 
tests against this summary assumption of sovereign power: he is strongly for 
the preservation of the native sovereignty and independence, observing that ‘no 
measures can be equitably adopted or produce salutary results which are not 
founded in justice, or, in other words, the recognised principles of international 
law.’ He also condemns in éoto the contracts made with the natives for the pur- 
chase of their lands, it being avowed that those contracts were to carry along 
with them the cession of the sovereignty of the tribes, so selling land to the 
British government. ‘ He holds it to be utterly impossible that a set of barba- 
rians like the natives of New Zealand, can, by any explanation,however honest- 
ly given, te made to comprehend the ultimate consequences of the transaction, 
and that therefore such an arrangement is essentially inequitable, and such as 
the British government could not with propriety make themselves parties to.’ 
Mr. Dandeson Coates might have been asked by what explanation then did his 
own dear missionaries make these barbarians ‘ comprehend the consequences’ of 
the cessions of the tineestates they are saidto have procured! But the ques- 
tion is not to be settled by such an argumentum ad hominem. 

New Zealand, of all other places, is the most favourable, and has long been 
the most frequently resorted to, for the convenience of its position, and the 
perior advantages of its numerous harbours. A considerable boat fishery is car- 
ried on for the black whale along the coasts of the islands, in which the natives 
are very much employed, and are represented to be expert. It will be well that, 
in making regulations by act of parliament, or otherwise, for the government of 
this colony, as it must now be so considered, provision be made for securing to 
British subjects all the advantages it affords for the encouragement of the fisher- 
i The Australian colonies have made some progress, but Mr. Enderby, in 
his evidence, seems to think those of Sydtey, in particular, are falling off; we 
think not, as far as the strict Colonial fishery is concerned. In point of fact, the 
staple of those colonies being wool, and the returns most profitable, the moneyed 
settlers look mostly to that concern ;—but New Zealand settlers, we apprehend, 
vill have little temptation to be drawn aside by any speculation in that article, 
and will most probably turn their attention to the fisheries. It appears to us they 
cannot do better either for themselves or the mother country, and it is to be 
hoped that, in a concern of such great national importance, the Colonial Office 
and the Board of Trade will take the whole subject under their joint considera- 
tion, and devise some means, if pos 


su- 


es. 


ble , to reestablish 
gour; bearing in mind that, while our seamen 


clined from 8,000 men to 1,500, and in 


them in their former vi- 
the northern fisheries have de- 
the South Sea fisheries from 5000 nearly 
he Americans in the latter alone have advanced to 10,000 men, being 
four times the number of ours employed in the same 
FALKLAND ISLANDS. 

A word on these long-neglected islands, which, after a 


tea 
about to be colonized 


seas 

apse of nearly seventy 
The y too afford a most fa- 
The 


ears, are, as we understand, 


vourable station for prosecuting the common whale and the sperm fisheries 


Americans have discovered this, atid are sealing and whaling on their coasts, and 
in their numerous sounds and harbours 
As a position of refuge and refreshment for the great and vastly-increasing 


number of wool-ships from the Australian colonies, and of the South Sea whalers 
—all of the former, and most of the latter, making their home passage round 
le : th 
refresh at but R 


more so, as those richly- 


} } | 2} whict 
» ae Janelro,whict! 


laden ships have no other place to relax and 
occasions both expense and delay. 

As a territorial appendage to the British empire, the 
supporting many thousand families. Situated in the same parallel 
the southern parts of England, their climate is far more equable. The goodness 
of the soil may be inferred from the single circumstance of there being from 
forty to fifty thousand head of horned cattle, running wild, the produce of some 
three or four left on one island when we first 
ties of horses, wild hogs, and rabbits 
as remarkably 


se islands are capable of 


of latitude as 


possessed it, besides vast qtant: 
The few sheep introduced have thriven 
The bays swarm with fish, seals, and sea-elephants. There is 
In short, the Falkland Islands may be called the 
key tothe Pacific. The expense of the establishment would be trifling: a 
sloop-of-war with a small cutter, in the first instance, would be sufficient to sup- 
ply all the requisites for conducting the government. 


—e 


CHARLES O'MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON, 
By Harry Lorrequer. 
CHAPTER CVIIL.—IRELAND 
“You'd better call your master up,” said the skipper to Mickey Free on the 
second evening after our departure from Bristol; ‘ he said he'd like to have a 
look at the coast 


The words 


were overheard by me, asT lay between sleeping and waking in 


| the cabin of the packet, and, without waiting for a second invitation, [ rushed 


| creaked as her white sails bent before the breeze 


| 


| 


upon deck. The sun was setting, and one vast surface of yellow golden light 
played upon the water, as it rippled beneath a g The white foam 
curled at our prow, and the rushing sound told the speed we were going at 


The little craft was staggering under every sheet of her canvas, and her spars 


tle gale. 
5 


Before us, but to my lands- 
man’s eyes scarcely perceptible, was the ill-defined outlines of cloudy darkness 
they called land, and which I continued to gaze at with a strange sense of inte- 


| rast, while I heard the names of certain well-known headlands assigned to appa- 


rently mere masses of fog-bank and vapour. 
He who has never been separated in early years, while yet the budding affec- 
tions of his heart are tender shoots, from the land of his birth and of his home 


| knows nothing of the throng of sensations that crowd upon him as he nears the 


| train of long-buried thoughts ; 


with a healthy red on the cheeks, in features like the mother, with beautiful | 
No doubt, therefore, our countrymen will readily amalga- | 


sooner the better; for New Zealand, we are assured, is now part and parcel 


shore of his country. The names, familiar as household words, come with a 


the feeling of attachment to all we call our own 
—that patriotism of the heart—stirs strongly within him, as the mingled thrills 
of hope and fear alternately move him to joy or madness. , 

Hard as are the worldly struggles between the daily cares of him who carves 
out his own career and fortune, yet he has never experienced the darkest pover- 
ty of fate who has not felt what it is to be a wanderer, without a country to 
lay claim to. Of all the desolations that visit us, this is the gloomiest and the 
worst. The outeast fromthe land of his fathers, whose voice must never be 
heard within the walls where his infancy was nurtured,nor his step be free upor 


the mountains where he gambolled in his youth, that is indeed wretchedness 
The instinct of country grows and strengthens with our years ; the joys of early 


life are linked with it; the hopes of age point towards it ; and he who know 
not the thrill of ecstasy some well-remembered, long-lost-sight-of place can 
bring to his heart when returning after some years ol absence, 
one of the purest sources of happiness of our nature. 
With what a yearning of the heart, then, did I look apon the dim and misty 
cliffs, that mighty frame-work of my island home, their stern sides lashed by 
the blue waters of the ocean, and their summits lost wi Wit! 
what an easy and natural transition did my mind turn fromthe wild mountains 
and the green valleys to their hardy sons, who toiled beneath the burning sun o! 
the Peninsula! and how, as some twinkling light of the distant would 
catch my eye, did I wonder within myself whether beside that hearth and 
board there night not sit some, whose thoughts were wandering over the sez 
the bold steeps of El Bodon, or the death-strewn plain of Talavera ' 
their memories calling up some trait of him who was the f | 


Pp 
18 ignorant o 
guorant ¢ 


in the clouds 





snore 


beside 


dol of his home 


| whose closing lids some fond mother has watched over ; above whose pea 
| ig li ad ‘ pes 
| sinmber her prayers have fallen; but whose narrow bed was now beneat! 


breach of Badajos, and his sleep the sleep that knows not waking 
I know not if 


in my sad and sorrowing Spirit I did not envy him who thus d 
net a scddier’s fate,—for what of promise had my own’? My hopes of being 
y way instrumental to my poor uncle’s happiness grew hourly less. H 
lices were deeply rooted and of long standing: to have asked him to surré@ 
er any of what he looked upon as the prerogatives of his yuse and : 
yuld to risk the loss of his esteem What then remained for me ‘a 
watct ay by day and hour by hour, the falling ruin of r fort , 
myself in the petty warfare of unavailing resistance to ‘ 
yuld I stand aloof from my best, my truest, my earliest frie and 
and aided, oppose his weak and final struggle the ré 
yersecution’? Between these two alter-ativ ) ) 


and what a choice! 
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Oh, how I thought over the wild heroism of the battle-field, the reckless fury 
of the charge, the crash, the death-cry, and the sad picture of the morrow, when 
all was past, and the soldier’s glory alone remained to shed its high halo over 
the faults and follies of the dead. 

As night fell, the twinkling of the distant light-houses,—some throwing a 
column of light from the very verge of the horizon, others shining brightly, like 
stars, from some lofty promontory,—marked the different outlines of the coast, 
and conveyed to me the memory of that broken and wild mountain track that 
forms the bulwark of the green isle against the waves of the Atlantic. Alone 
and silently I trod the deck, now turning to look towards the shore, where I 
thought I could detect the position of some well-known headland; now strain- 
ing my eyes seaward to watch some bright and flitting star, as it rose from or 
emerged beneath the foaming water, denoting the track of the swift pilot-boat, 
or the hardy lugger of the fisherman ; while the shrill whistle of the floating 
seagull was the only sound, save the rushing waves that broke in spray upon 
our quarter. 

What is it that so inevitably inspires sad and depressing thoughts, as we walk 
the deck of some little craft, inthe silence of the night’s dark hours? No 
sense of danger near, we hold ou ourcourse swiftly and steadily, cleaving the 
dark waves, and bending gracefully beneath the freshening breeze. Yet still 
the motion which, in the bright sunshine of the noonday tells of joy and glad- 
ness, brings now no touch of pleasure to our hearts. The dark and frowning 
sky, the boundless expanse of gloomy water, spread like some gigantic pall 
around us, and our thoughts either turn back upon the saddest features of the 
past, or lock forward to the future with a sickly hope that all may not be as we 
fear it. 

Mine were indeed of the gloomiest, and the selfishness alone of the thought 


‘When my father—the heavens be his bed—was in the ‘ Cork’ they put him 
one right on guard at that same big house you just passed—av it was the same ; 
but if i: wasn’t that it was another; and it was a beautiful fine night in Au- 
gust, and the moon up, and plenty of people walking about and all kinds of fun 
and devilment going on—drinking and dancing, and every thing. 

“Well, my father was stuck up there, with his musket, to walk up and 
down, and not say, ‘God save you kindly,’ or the time of day, or any thing, 
but just march as if he was in the barrack yard; and by reason of his being | 
the man he was he didn’t like it half, but kept cursing and swearing to himself | 
like mad when he saw pleasant fellows and pretty girls going by laughing and 
joking :— 

‘** Good evening, Mickey,’ says one ; ‘fine sport ye have all to yourself,with | 
your long feather in your cap.’ 

“** Arrah look how proud he is,’ says another, ‘ with his head up as if he didn’t 
see a body.’ 

‘* «Shoulder too!’ cried the drunken chap, with a shovel in hishand ; they all 
began laughing away at my father. 

‘*** Let the decent man alone,’ said an old fellow in a wig ; 
the bank wid all the money in it? 

‘** Paix he isn’t,’ says another, ‘ for there’s none left.’ 

‘“** What's that you're saying’ says my father. 

‘* «Just that the bank’s broke, devil a more,’ says he. 

‘** And there’s no goold in it ?’ says my father. 

** Devil a guinea.’ 

“Nor silver?’ 

«No, nor silver, nor as much as sixpence, either.’ 


‘isn’t he guarding 


Captains. To be enabled to accomplish such a great victory, it is natural 
suppose that the crews of each ship were composed of men of trae cou 
and experience ; and it is chiefly to narrate some traits of those brave 
that this slight sketch is penned by a brother tar. 
In the year 1798, the French government had fitted out a powerful exped 
tion, destined for the shores of Egypt, and Earl St. Vincent despatched Ada 
ral Nelson to the Mediterranean in order to watch the movements of the er 
my. This squadron consisted of the Vanguard 74; Orion and Alexander, botl 
74, the Caroline, Flora, Emerald, and Terpsichore, frigates; with one sloa 
La Bonne Citoyenne. 
On the 22nd of May, while in the Gulf of Lyons, a tremendous squall ¢ 
on, which carried away the Vanguard’s topmasts, as well as her forem 
During the squall the three line-of-battle ships lost sight of the frigates, and ne 
| signals could be either seen or heard, on account of the boisterous weather, 
which continued throughout the night. The French fleet which had recent 
_left Toulon, passed within a few leagues of Nelson’s squadron unobservedy 
its escape being therefore mainly attributable to the storm. 


The Vanguard being in want of repair, Nelson steered for Sardinia, 
reached the road of St. Pierre on the 24th, where he expected to receive 
friendly reception; but although a neutral, they refused to admit any Engli 
ship, but Nelson, in despite of this, anchored in the Road; and by the pe 
verance and industry of the seamen belonging to the other vessels, who gave © 
their assistance most willingly, the Vanguard was furnished with a jury fore- — 
mast, jury main and mizen topmasts, aud the bowsprit fished; so that within 
four days they weighed and put to seaagain. Other commanders would ees 
bably have put into Naples, or some other friendly port, in order to get their 























prevented me from wishing that, like many another, I had fallen by a soldier's 
death on the plains of the Peninsula ! 


“*Didn’t ye hear, that allday yesterday, when the people was coming in | ship properly refitted, but Nelson was so eager to execute his mission that he | 
with their notes, the chaps there were heating the guineas in a frying-pan, pre- | immediately steered for the appointed rendezvous, and he had the gratification” 






As the night wore on, I wrapped myself in my cloak and lay down beneath 
the bulwark. The whole of my past life came in review before me, and | 
thought over my first meeting with Lucy Dashwood ; the thrill of boyish ad- 
miration gliding into love: the hopes, the fears, that stirred my heart ; the firm 
resolve to merit her affection, which made me a soldier. Alas! how little 
thought she of him to whose whole life she had been a guide-star and a bea- 
con! And, asI thought over the hard-fought fields, the long, fatiguing marches, 
the nights around the watch-fires, and felt how, in the whirl and enthusiasm of 
a soldier’s life, the cares and sorrows of every-day existence are forgotten, | 
shuddered to reflect upon the career that might now open before me. To aban- 
don, perhaps for ever, the glorious path I had been pursuing, for a life of in- 
dolence and weariness, while my name, that had already, by the chance of some 
fortunate circumstances, begun to be mentioned with a testimony of approval, 
should be lost in oblivion, or remembered but as that of one whose early pro- ‘“« «Well, then, you’re a droll man, to spend the evening that way,’ says he, and 
mise was not borne out by the deeds of his manhood. | all the vrowd—for there was a crowd—said the same. So with that my father un- 

As day broke, overcome by watching, I slept; but was soon awoke by the | screwed his bayonet, and put his piece on his shoulder, and walked on to his bed 
stir and bustle around me. ‘The breeze had freshened, and we were running | in the barrack as peaceable as need be. But well, when they came to relieve 
under a reefed mainsail and foresail ; and, as the little craft bounded above the | him, then wasn’t there a raal commotion; and faith, you see, it went mighty 
blue water, the white foam crested above her prow, and ran in boiling rivulets | hard with my father the next morning ; forthe bank was open just as usual, and 








along towards the after-deck. 
the captain, the shrill cry of the sea birds, betokened, however, nothing of dread 


or danger ; and listlessly I leant upon my elbow, and asked what was going | 


forward. 

‘Nothing, sir; only making ready to drop our anchor.” 

‘* Are we so near shore, then?” said I. 

‘You've only to round that point, to windward, and have a clear run into 
Cork harbour.”’ 

I sprang at once to my legs; the land-fog prevented my seeing anything 
vhatever ; but I thought that in the breeze, fresh and balmy as it blew, I could 
feel the wind of shore. 

“At last,” said I, ** at last!” as I stepped into the little wherry which shot 
alongside of us, and we glided into the still basin of Cove. How I remem- 
ber every white-walled cottage, and the beetling clitls, and that bold headland 
beside which the valley opens, with its dark green woods; and then Spike 
Island ; and what a stir is yonder, early as it is; the men-of-war tenders seem 
alive with people, while still the little village is sunk in slumbers, not a smoke- 
wreath rising from its silent hearths: every plash of the oars in the calm 
water, a> I neared the land, every chance word of the bronzed and hardy fish- 
erman told upon my heart. I felt it was my home. ; 

‘‘Tsn'tit beautiful, sir? isn’t it illigant?’’ said a voice behind me, which there 
could be little doubt in my detecting, although I had not seen the individual 
since I left England. 

‘Ts not what beautiful?” replied I rather harshly in the 
own tho ights 

‘Treland, to be sure; and long life to her!” 
soon found its responsive echoes in the hearts of 
sentiment with all their energy 

‘“How am to get up to Cork, lads?” said I; 
must get forward. 

* We’il row vour honour 

“Why, thank you, I’ 


( 


interruption of my 


} 
t 


cried he, with a cheer, that 


“I am pressed for time, anc 


the whole way, av it’s plazing to you.” 


d rather find some quicker mode of proceeding.” 


** Maybe you'd have a chaise; there’s an elegant one at M‘Cassidy’s.” 

‘Sure the bl mare’s in foal,” said the bow oar; ‘the devil a step she car 
go out of a walk; so, your honour, take Tim Riley’s car, and you'll get uj 
cheap. Not that you care for money ; but he’s going“up at eight o'clock witk 
two young ladies 

“Oh! begorra,” said the other, * aud so he is; and faix ye might do wors« 
—they re nice <« ra yture s.’ 

‘ Well,” said T, ‘your advice seems good ; but perhaps they might object 


to my company.” 
‘T’ve ; 

! 

pies-—— 


‘The Miss Dalrymples !—pus 


» fear; they're always with the officers. Sure the Miss Dalrym 


h ahe ad, boys 





The tramp of the seamen, the hoarse voice of | 


our sailors, who seconded the 


; it must be later than I thought ; 


| my father was sintinced to fifty lashes, but got off with a week in prison, and 


| three more rowling a big stone in the barrack-yard ” 

Thus chatting away, the time passed over, until we arrived at Fermoy. Here 

| there was some little delay in procuring horses ; and during the negociation, 

| Mike, who usually made himself master of the circumstances of every place 
through which he passed, discovered that the grocer’s shop of the village was 
kept by a namesake, and possibly a relation of his own. 

‘*T always had anotion, Misther Charles, that I came from a good stoch ; 
and sure enough, here's‘ Mary Free’ over the door there, and a beautiful place 
inside ; full of tay, and sugar, and gingerbread, and glue, and coffee, and bran, 
pickled herrings, soap, and many other commodities.” 

** Perhaps you'd like to claim kindred, Mike,”’ said I, interrupting ; 
she'd feel flattered to discover a relative in the Peninsular hero.” 


““T’'m sure 


‘*Tt’s just what I’m thinking ; as we were going to pass the evening here, J’d 


’ 


try if I couldn’t make her out as second cousin at least. 


Fortune, upon this occasion, seconded Mike's wishes, for when the horses 
appearance, I learned to my surprise that the near side one would not 
In this conjunc- 


, 
I 


made the 


bear a saddle, and the off-sider could only ran on his own side. 
] 


ture, the postillion was obliged to drive from what, Hibernice speaking, is called 
the perch; no ill-applied denomination to a piece of wood, which, about the 


thickness of one’s 

restiny-place, into 

repose himself. 
‘*What’s to be done?’ 


leave space | 


arm, is hung between the two fore-springs, and serves as a 
C 


’ cried I, 
‘or myself amongst them. 


” 


‘* Sure, sir,” said the postillion, ‘‘ the other gentleman can follow in the morn- 


ing coach ; and if any accident happeus to yourself on the road, by reason of a 
break down, he’ll be there as soon as yourself.” 

1 This, at least, was an agreeable suggestion, and as I saw it chimed with 
Mike’s notion’s I acceded at once. Mike came running up at the moment. 


t 
i 


had a look at her through the window, Mist! 
great look of the family.” 

* Well, Mickey, [ll leave you twenty-four hours to cultivate the acquaintance 

1 and to a man like you the time I know is ample 

» coach to Swinburn'sin Limerick. Till then, good-by.’ 

\way we rattled once more, and soon left the town behind us. 


’ 


1 


» and brown surface, unrelieved by any trace of til 


eacen, io 


the pn} Ie 
ey ( 
he p 


yver was the only sound that broke the stillness—and far as the eye cot 
1 dreary waste extended—the air, too, was cold an 


P chilly ; It was one 
Lnost 


the winter they have left 


behind them 

















which the luckless wight, weary of the saddle, is not sorry to 


“There's no room within: my traps barely 


her Charles, and faix she has a 


. » +) ; 9 
Follow me by the morning’: 


The wild 
mountain track which stretched on either side of the road presented one bleak 
lage or habitation—an apparently 
endless succession of fe slad bills | ) rery side—above, a gloot sky of 

ndless succession of fern-clad hills lay on every side—above, a gloomy sky of 
ring aspect frowned darkly—the s id and wailing cry of the pewitt or 


ol 
lays which in our springs seemed to cast a retrospective glance towards 
The prospect was no cheering one— 


she appeared in a crippled state. 


On the 5th of June Captain Hardy brought intelligence that Captain Tra 
bridge was on his way to join him, with ten sail of the line and a 50 gun shi 
The announcement was received with every demonstration of joy by the little 
squadron, and Nelson declared he was now sufficiently strong to attack 
fleet in the Mediterranean that dared to meet him. One day passed in anxiou 
expectation of the promised reinforcement, but none arrived ; intelligence w 
brought that several Spanish ships, laden with treasure, were within th 
leagues, but Nelson’s resolve was to wait for his reinforcements, as he 
determined not a moment should be lost in endeavouring to find the Toule 
fleet ; and although the riches of the Indies might be placed within his 
he was determined nothing should wean him from his purpose. At length, 
the 8th of June, the wished-for squadron hove in sight, which was received 
a burst of hearty cheers. 

No instructions whatever were sent to Admiral Nelson, he was therefore | 
to act entirely at his own discretion. He felt proud at the trust reposed in 
by Earl St. Vincent, and was determined the latter should have no reason to 
| gret the stephe hadtaken. He was, however, quite destitute as to any i 
mation regarding the course the enemy had steered; he took a survey of 
ships which had just joined him, and loudly expressed his satisfaction at t 
order, every ship’s deck being perfectly clear and ready for action at a mom 
notice. The men too had been well exercised at the guns, and there wan 
nothing to render the armament complete but the presence of the frig 
which had separated during the squall. 

Nelson’s patience was now exhausted, and he determined to sail for Ale 
dria, under the hope of falling in with the French fleet ; he arrived on the 
but to his great disappointment not a French ship was to be seen. His anx 
would not allow him to remain inactive, he bent his course to the northward 
| Caramania until hecame in sight of the island of Sicily, where, after some 
position, he gota supply of fresh water. Nelson had addressed a letter to E 
| St. Vincent, regretting the loss of his frigates, through which circumstance 
chance of gaining tidings of the enemy had been much lessened. ‘ Your Lo 
ship deprived yourself of frigates to make mine the first squadron inthe w 
and I feel [ have both zeal and activity to do honour to your appointment, 
yet to be unsuccessful hurts me most sensibly. But if they are above water. 
will find them, and if possible bring them to action.” 


tending they were making them as fast as they could? and sure, when they had | to find that his ship worked and sailed as well as any of the squadron, although 
a batch red hot they spread them out te cool ; and what betvne the hating and J 


| the cooling, and the burning the fingers counting them, they kept the bank open 
| to three o’clock, and then they ran away.’ 

‘**¢ Ts it truth yer telling?’ says my father. 

‘«¢ Sorra word o’ lie in it! myself had two aud fourpence of their notes.’ 

‘“* «And so they’re broke,’ says my father; ‘and nothing left.’ 

*** Not a brass farthen.’ 

‘** And what am I staying here for, I wonder, if there’s nothmg to 
guard !’ 

* ¢ Faix, no, it isn’t for the pride of the thing——’ 

‘¢¢ Oh, sorrow taste.’ 

‘© * Ha, may be for divarsion.’ 

‘* «Nor that either.’ 
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Certain information reaching the Admiral, he determined once more to ste 
for Egypt, and with hearts panting for the meeting, the British set sail. So 
of the ships were chiefly manned by crews who had seen much service, ot 
were of a more mixed nature, and many of the seamen had been pressed in 
the service ; but notwithstanding they were novices they did their duty wi 

| great steadiness. i 
There was one young man (Joe Jameson) who had been pressed, and for the ) 
| first month or two seemed completely overcome with a kind of torpor; he™ 
obeyed orders, and did his work without a murmur, but when his turn came to” 
go below, he joined not ia the converse of his messmates, but sat abstracted and” 
silent asa statue. Some of the crew thought it was pride which induced 
to keep aloof, while others, who possessed more charitable feelings, attribu 
it to distress of mind. ‘Those men, who expressed themselves so feelingly, 
veen pressed themselves, and knew the misery of that harsh method of procure 
ing seamen. It appeared that Jameson had been a voyage to India, and havi 
taken outa little venture of his own, had returned with a sufficiency to enable 
him to contribute in a great measure to the comforts of his aged parents and @ 
much-loved sister. He stepped on shore with a heart gay and contented, he 
already pictured to himself the delight with which his relatives would receive 
him, but fate decreed his anticipations of happiness were not to be realised, for 
he had scarcely been ashore two hours before he was taken by the press gang, 
and conveyed on board the tender; entreaties were of no avail, he was quickly 
drafted on board, and it was not until some time after he entered that he found 
means to inform his friends of his fate. When his tale became known among 
his messmates, their conduct was such as became brave and generous men ; 
they gave him every consolation i ywer, and after a time his reserve gra- 
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j 
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rp 








ve tlh wet the chaies < [ con't Wait.” from heaven above nor earth below there came no sight nor sound of gladness dually abated, and he became more sociable with the crew. But spite cf all hia 
Ten minutes more brought us to land. —the rich glow of the Peninsular landscape was still fresh in my memory—the | oud!es, and Se ee | to oppress his mind, the moment the 
: ‘ 1xurious verdure—the olive, the citron, and the vine—the fair valleys teeming first gun was fired all his melancholy vanishod,there was not a more active seaman 
My arrangements were made, and, as my impatience to press forward with abundance—the m¢ iins terraced with their vineyards—the blue trans- | 0” board the ship, ae Sommted CoRgey Cee ont med te nave no tenets Fee 
vecame greater the nearer | drew to my destination, I lost not a moment. irent sky ling o’er all—while the very air was rife with the cheering song him ; in the hottest of the fight James vas to be fount ae one which he 
The yellow chaise—sole glory of Cove—was brought forth at my request; of birds opled every grove. What a contrast was here! We travelled serve | was well pointed, 1it seemed marked by the enemy's marines, for the 
and by good fortune, four posters who had been down the preceding evening | on for ) village nor one human face did we see. Far in the distance men who served it were picked off s Oss GF lero 19 precision, yet Jameson 
from Cork to some gentleman's seat near, were about to return. These were | a thin wreath of smoke curled upwards, but it came from no hearth—it arose re nained unhurt, and although litera covered with blood, le had not received 
also pressed inte my service ; and just asthe first early riser of the little vil- from one of those field fires by which spendthrift husbandry cultivates the ground. | ‘2 slightest wound ; his blood-stained appearance being occasioned by assisting 
age was drawing his curtain to take a half-closed eye glance upon the break- | It was, indeed, sad, and yet | know not how; it spoke more homely to my heart to remove his dying companions 
ig morning, I rattled forth upon my journey at a pace which, could I only | than all the brilliant display and all the voluptuous splendour I had witnessed in There was also an elderly man, who seemed a great favourite among the crew ¢ 
jave secured its continuance, must soon have terminated my weary way. London: the homely garb, the sorrowing state of those we love is no bar to Matthew Barlow (or “ charitable Mat” ashe was termed) had befriended a poor 
Beautiful as the whole line of country is, I was totally unconscious of it; | our afectio: On the contrary, we are drawn closer to them, as they bend their lad whom he found wandering in the streets of Portsmouth, and had got him a 
and even Mike's conversational powers, divided as they were between myself! heads beneath the heavy stroke of worldly injustice or neglect, and a sense of ; berth on board. The circumstances of the case were nearly as follows :— 
and the two postilions, were fruitless in arousing me from the deep pre-occu- digi n mingles with and strengthens our attachment when we see those This ship had just put into Portsmouth for repair, she having carried away 
pation my mind by thoughts of home. vhose destinies should have worn a proud and a powerful position become, by | her mizenmast while clawing off a lee-shor« Mat had then been at sea abouts 
It was, then, with some astonishment I heard the boy upon the wheeler ask the hard turn of fortune, lost, neg ected, and abandoned. But a few days be- | five years, and had acquired such a thor knowledge of the duties of a sea- 
whither should drive me to. fore, and I experienced to its fullest extent my pride in being « i: but now, | man, added to extreme attention to his work, that he was held Up as an example 
Tell his our wake up, we're in Cork now! nexcited by flattery, unwarmed by any sense of beauty arc i, I felt, as the | to the rest of the crew. He had served on deck, and in the tops ; but at tho 
In .Cork ready.” memory of former tlays came back, as by some secret magic the face and fashion | helm he was without a rival, and his knowledge of the English Channel was so 
‘ Pait n t’s Cork sure enough.” | of my country came rushing into my heart, that I gloried in being an Irishman. perfect, that he acquired the cognomen of the “Coasting Pilot.” Mat was 
‘Drivetot t's not far from the commander-in-chief’s quarters.”? | By degrees some traces of wood made their appearance, and, as we descended never at a loss : in fogs, snows, or dark nights, he would bring his ship safely to 
“I min sir; youll be there before they’re put to again.” | the mountain towards Caher, the country assumed a more cultivated andcheer- anchor. He had become a great favourite with the officers on board, and the 
Horse ir Fermoy ! shouted out the postillions, as we tore up to the door | ful look : patches of corn or of meadow-land stretched on either side, and the Master would often call him to the wheel when he was not otherwise employed. 
a galloj I spr it, and by the assistance of the waiter, discovered Sir | voice of children, and the lowing of oxen, mingled with the cooing of the rooks | Hie Captain often questioned him on nautical affairs, and finding his answers 
Henry Howard's quarters, to whom my despatches were addressed. Having | as in dense clouds they followed the ploughman’s track. Th inged features | were such as became a man of experience, he resolved that his good qualities 
delivered them into rands of 1ide-de-camp, who sat bolt upright in his | of the prospect re bled the alternate phases of temperament of the dweller in should not pass unnoticed. He therefore interested himself in hie behalf, and 
ed, r g his eyes to appear awake, | again hurried down stairs, and, throw- | the so e gloomy determination, the smiling carelessness, the dark spirit of in the course of time had him rated as master’s mate. In this capacity he gave 
g¢ myself into the « , continued my journey. | boding reckless jollity, the almost savage ferocity ef 1 ose followed by a ample satisfaction ; and from the sound judgment he displayed on all occasions, 
‘Them’s beautiful stre any how!” said Mike, “av they wasn’t kept so ) child-like docility and a womanly softness; the grave, the the resolute, the Mat was looked upon as one of the ablest seamen on board, and was often left 
dirty, and the houses, so dark, and the pavement bad. That’s Mr. Beamish fickle, the firm, the yielding, the unsparing, and the tender-hearted, blending | to act according to his own judgment, with little or no restraint 
tha 1€ house there, ht $s rapper and the green lamp beside and | their « rarieties Into one nature, of whose capabilities cannot predicate Mat Barlow had leave of absence for a ght. It was seven o'clock, P.M., 
the! tne hospital—faix and es the place we beat tke police , when I was | the bi as to whom, by some Kless fatality of fo: e, the great rewards when he went ashore, and as he had been absent ful] two years, he made up his 
here befe re; at d the house with the of the highlander is throw vn: | Of life ( en generally withheld until he begins to feel that curse Of mind to take craize through the t During his stay at one oi the small 
a 5 s the big building there, with the stone posts at the door Swift f the sarcasm wrung from gnant failures, than the cold and inns, a poor little boy, barefooted miserably clad, entered and solicited cha- 
I K, Sir,’’ said the postillion, with a most deferential air, as Mike ad- | Stern prophecy « e mora rity 
dressed . B »w have I faller this strain! Let me rather turt yes forward ‘‘ We have nothing to give,’ wled the landlady in an angry tone. “ Wo 
M } ank. acush | towards mv home: how s I fi there Have his red es damped | want no beggars here.” 
Nota one of me knows, sir; but they call it the bank, though its al | the warm ardo my poor uncle s heart his smile Kile er by SOFrow ; Avast, avast, missus Mat Let’s have none of that lingo here ; 
€ | Or shall I hear his merry | cheerful voice ore! How e not obliged to sa 3 ed, seeing that the wind ain’t so much 
y M res bank, perhaps,” said I ° ving I I i aay gv | i long to take my ce be eart Im the clair, where I A of y« C c ! ‘ boat, let’s overhaul your log: 000K. 
pea i names had failed in Cork for a e ame ve sat te g da 1 e, OF y on t What’s y« a “ cou n! Where's your father and 
s I ins right,” cried the p v Mike, st g | rs! spe cene B tile nn ther ?” 
nenacing the house with his clen 0 ( P ga fe A N i charge he DIVO ‘T have = signe ttle fellow. 
‘ 6 tae ac How w ry er gy ry ‘No father r. iM How io you mea 
) your cob-webbed windows a nes! sure Power! how ck ve ring S Ltr wa ‘ The dead 
g to ite the sight of on 9 f O'S T oon vw ‘ ¢ . £ s P enougt | hat was you - 
ee fae note aie | 7 | y en Sa } ala ‘Aye sa igh. And wi your fa 
; 1 his property ( al . oe ther 
spect ne l, your honour; he never put m f ear m s ( vs, witl é rrow “Hye sas t night fell overboard and was drowned,” 
se | r ¢ gh without that.” . n, save I 5! 4 a soldier's ** And your 
\ a g some curiosity in this matter, 1 pressed Mic ——— Died of a br , r the boy. 
fn D a a — ~ Aetest . ited Mat. “ Her lad, here’s a st 
But maybe Cary and Moore’s, after all: and I’ ; FRAITS OF NELSON’S CREWS AT THE NILE. e Cag ok leone “a hi de 
dacent people ; { Although many acx t at prt f ra battle of the ‘Ah, vi ue sighed the little trembler 
Having reass ee his mind, by telling him that the reservati ‘ | N e, yet there are many ane te cle t which have not No ard lives though !"’ exclaimed Mat nd can 
ed vo tell their favour should he prove mistake | been made public The en accur scribed, and the full and you wor e 1 your back! 
the t , rmation :— | vell-ceserved meed of pr awa the brave Admiral and his oVW ‘ ‘if I could get employment.” 
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- word was lost by it. 


340 The Avion. September 25, 


“ Come, that’s good,” said Mat. “I like to hear that you are willing to work. 


Eb, missus, what do you think ?” k 


“Oh,” said Mrs. Magys, “ we have them here by dozens with the same story ; | 
but I don’t believe a word of it.” | 

“You may be right, missus,” said Mat; ‘‘ but there’s a something about this 
poor lad that tells me that he is bent on sailing on the right course if he can only | 
get his anchor a-trip.” 

As he spoke, his eyes met those of the poor boy, who anxiously watched for 
the moment that was to decide his fate. me 

“T'll try you,” said Mat. “ Here, my lad, as you say you are willing to work, | 
T'll see if something can’t be done for you. Here’s a guinea, go across the street | 
2 chat shop and get yourself a pair of shoes and stockings, and bring me the | 

” | 

The boy took the money, and darted out of the house in an instant. 

** Why he’s off as sharp as a shot from a twelve-pounder!” exclaimed Mat. © 

“Yes,” added Mrs. Maggs; ‘“‘andI don’t think you'll see him again in a_ 
hurry. I wonder you could be so silly as to trust an urchin like that with such a 
‘sum of money.” 

“Why as to that, missus,” remarked Mat, ‘you've got no reason to veer | 


“away so much of your lingo asall that: the money is mine, and I have a right 
“to send it afloat in what way I think best.” 


| 

In a short time the lad returned with the change, according to promise. | 

«‘ Now, Mrs. Maggs,” said Mat, as he cast a significant glance at the landlady, | 
“who was the best judge, you or I? He's an honest lad, and he shan'’t want a 
friend as long as Mat Barlow can carry a guinea in his pocket.” 

The landlady acknowledged she had been deceived ; and, finding that Mat had | 
determined to befriend the boy, interest dictated to her that she must be civil to | 
him, and she therefore undertook to see all his wants supplied. At the desire of | 
Mat Barlow, the boy had a good supper anda good bed. Mat was a careful fel- | 
low ; and, fearing the boy might neglect to put out the light safely, went gently | 
up stairs. He had not ascended above half way before he heard a voice speak- 
ing in low murmurs. He drew nearer, and listened: the boy was praying— 
“And ob, Divine Maker! may happiness wait upon that good man who has 
snatched me from want and wretchedness !” 

“‘ He’s praying for me!” ejaculated Mat. ‘ He’s a grateful lad, and deserves 
my support ; and, if I don’t stick to him through life, I'll be _ 

“Amen!” was the concluding sentence of the boy’s prayer, and Mat’s last 








Mat had made up his mind to serve the boy, and next morning he bent | 
his way to the water-side. His ship lay near the middle of the harbour | 
water : she was moored fore and aft. Mat leaned against the postern, and 
seemed lost in thought, while he feasted his eyes on his beloved ship. The 
boat was seen meking for the Point, and the Captaincame on shore. One 
of the firsi objects that struck him was Mat Barlow, absorbed in deep thought. 

“Heyday, Matthew !” said the Captain, ‘“‘ you seem in a brown study. 
What's afloat now?” 

“Please your Honour,” said Mat, “I an’t afloat at all, for I’m quite 
~aground.” 

““ What’s the matter!” said the Captain: ‘“‘ Are your pockets shoaled?” 

‘*No, please your Honour,” replied Mat ; ‘1 an’t in want of shot; but I met 
with a strange adventure last night, and I’m rather puzzled how to shape my 
-course. Please your Honour, I’ve gota boy !” 

“Indeed !” exclaimed the Captain, in surprise. 
married.” 

“*No more I an’t, your Honour; only, you see, I got this boy by accident, 
—that isto say, I didn’t get him,—but I— Bat, if your Honour will only 
listen a moment, I’ll make a short cut of it.” 

Mat then related the whole history of the past night’s adventure ; at the con- 
clusion of which the Captain said,— 

“ Matthew Barlow, it does you great credit, and shows you are as well vers- 
ed in the duties of humanity as in the dutios of a ship. What do you mean to 
make of the boy '—a mariner!” 

‘‘Why, yes, your Honour,” replied Mat, “if your Honour will allow me to 
take him in tow.” 

“Well, Matthew, you are a credit to the Service,” said the Captain, 
* and I am always willing to encourage those whose good conduct entitle 
them to favour. Bring the boy on board, and we'll see what can be done 
with him.” 

“Thank your Honour !"’ cried Mat; ‘‘ Thank your Honour a thousand times! 
(ll be off to my quarters and get the boy, ready, and trice up all his new rig- 
ging, and be aboard in the springing of a luff tackle.” 

So saying. Matthew made his best bow to the Captain, and steered right away 
for the Green Dragon. Mat soon got the boy ina fit state to go on board ; and 
the Captain, being pleased with his appearance, consented without hesitation to 
receive him. 

The boy, who was now a youth of about sixteen years of age, was one of 
the most active in the ship ; and his good conduct, strengthened by the know- 
ledge that he was a protégé of Mat Barlow, gained him the good will of all on 
board. A fleet which could boast of having such men as these among her | 
crews, must stand unrivalled ; and, much to the credit of the British seamen, it 
is well known that both French and Spaniards, who had the misfortune to be 
made prisoners, always preferred falling into the hands of the English, on ac- 
count of the good treatment they experienced. 

On the Ist of August the Pharos of Alexandria appeared in sight, and at 
noon they made for the harbour; and, tothe great joy of the squadron, the 
French fleet was discovered at anchor in the Bay of Aboukir, ranged in line of 
battle. Admiral Nelson hauled his wind, which was immediately imitated 
by the rest of the squadron. The wind was at this juncture blowing a top-gal- 
lant breeze at N.N.W. 

The Admiral made the signal to prepare for battle, according to the plans 
which he had previously arranged, and of which each Commander was aware: 
for he had frequently had them on board the Vanguard, and explained to them 
the various dispositions he intended to make, as circumstances might be. _ Lit- 
tle time was therefore lost in giving them to understand that he meant to keep 
on the outside of the enemy's line, and endeavour to station his ships on the 
outer bow, and others on the outer quarter, of their ships, as far as circumstan- 
ces would allow. 

This plan had once been tried (though unsuccessfully) by Lord Hood ; but 
Nelson deemed it practicable in this instance, and did not hesitate to give the 
credit to his old commander. Captain Berry was so enraptured with the plan, 
that he exclaimed, in a transport of joy,— 

“ What will the world say of us if we succeed?” 

“There is no if in the case,” rejoined Nelson. ‘‘ We must—we shall suc- 
ceed ; though it is difficult to say who will live to relate the story.” 

The position of the enemy presented the most formidable obstacles ; but Nel- 
son did not waver an instant. It immediately occurred to him, that if there 
was room for an enemy’s ship to swing, there must be room for his ship to an- 
chor. His mind was made up: he was determined to conquer, or perish in the 
attempt; and, as a proof of his determination, he went into action with no 
less than six flags flying in different parts of the rigging, saying that he con- 
sidered it would be impossible to carry them all away by random shots, while 
to strike them was out of the question. The Goliath and Zealous had the ho- 
nour to lead and receive the first fire from the enemy’s van, as well as from the 
batteries and gun buats with which they were strengthened. This gave the 
French great advantages, as they served their artillery with great skill ; and to 
the superiority of which may be attributed the greater part of their land victo- | 
ries. But in this instance they had to deal with men whose obstinate courage | 
would not be checked by powder or shot. And the enemy were surprised to | 
find that none of our ships condescended to return the compliment, the men be- | 
ing busily employed aloft in furling sails, while the rest were tending the bra- | 
ces and making ready for anchoring. A French brig endeavoured to decoy the | 
fleet towards a shoal; but Nelson, suspecting something, did not swallow the 
bait. The moment all was ready, the Vanguard opened a most tremendous | 
fire, which covered the advance of those in her rear. All the British ships an- | 
chored by the stern, by which means the whole line became inverted. 

The Goliath, Capt. Poley, having outsailed the Zealous, kept as near the 
edge of the bank as the depth of the water would allow; but his anchor drift- 
ed, and having opened his fire, he found himself alongside the Conquérant be- 
fore it was clear, but he shot away her mast in less than ten minutes—a com- | 
pliment which he had intended for the Guerrier, had not this obstruction oc- ! 
curred. | 

The brave Capt. Trowbridge, in the Culloden, although sounding as he pro- 
ceeded, suddenly found himself aground: this was in a great measure owing to 
the darkness which was then rapidly increasing. And although the Leander 
and the Mutine brig-of-war came to his assistance, their united exertions could 
net get him off ; and he had the severe mortification of witnessing the action, 

; ; 
without the power of joining init. This ship, however, had the good effect of | 
warning the Swiftsure and Alexander of the danger, who would otherwise have 
gone much farther on the reef, and would probably have been lost. The Ma- 
jestic, Capt. Westcott, got entangled with the main rigging of L’Orient, and 
suffered dreadfully from her fire ; but she at length got ciear, and engaged the | 
Heureux, receiving at the same time the fire of the Tonnant. The Undaunted, | 
Capt. Darby, had the boldness to drop her stern anchor on the starboard bow of | 
L’'Orient of 120 guns, commanded by Admiral Brueys. She sustained the | 
fight with unexampled courage, against an enemy whose weight of metal was | 
at least seven to three her superior, until her lightshad gone overboard, nearly 
200 of her crew killed and wounded, and all her masts and cables shot away ; 
and she was met by Capt. Hallowell, in the Swiftsure, drifting out of the line 
towardsthe bay. Capt. Hallowell immediately occupied the station from which ( 


“‘T didn’t know you were 








| Vanguard was engaged with a superior force, and appointed Capt. Hardy to the 


| way on deck unassisted, and to the astonishment of the crew appeared in the 


Holloa! 


| standing his desire, Barnaby repeated the phrase a great many times. The 


| approach of two persons on horseback, who were riding at a foot-pace, and 





she had drifted, and Capt. Ball, in the Alexander, coming up at the same time, 

ept up a severe fire un the Franklinand L'Orient, until the Leander, Capt. 
Thompson, who intended to anchor athwart-hawse of L’Oriest, finding there 
was not room to pass between the two, touk his station athwart-hawse of the 
Franklin, in such a position as to enable him to rake both at the same time. It 
is impossible to award sufficient praise to the skill and judgment with which this 
effective mancuvre was accomplished. About this time, the brave Captain 
Westcott received his death-wound ; and after exhorting his First Lieutenant 
to fight the ship as long as she would float, breathed his last. 

All was now in total darkness, except the occasional flashes of light caused 
by the incessant firing of the hostile fleets. Before half-past eight in the even- 
ing, Le Guerrier was dismasted ; and soon after, Le Conquérant, Le Spartiate, 
L’Aquilon, and Le Souverain FPeuple, shared the same fate. 

During the heat of the battle, Admiral Nelson received a severe wound on 
the head from a piece of langridge shot : he staggered and would have fallen 
had not Capt. Berry caught him in his arms. Consternation filled every breast, 
while even Nelson himself conceived the wound to be mortal: he was carried 
down below instantly : a large piece of skin hung over his remaining eye, and 
thus reduced him to a state of temporary blindness. One of the surgeons in- 
stantly came to attend him ; but he absolutely refused to let him examine his 
wound. ‘ No,” saidhe, “I willtake my turn with my brave companions.” So 
certain was he that he had received his death-wound, that he was attended by 
his chaplain, by whom he sent his dying remembrance to Lady Nelson, person 
ally thanked Capt. Louis for his exertions in the Minotaur during the time the 


command of the Vanguard. But when the surgeon examined the wound, and 
declared it to be superficial, the joy of the crew was excessive, each had forgot- 
ten his own sufferings, and seemed only te be anxious for the safety of his be- 
loved commander. Nelson acknowledged that it was impossible to express the 
gratitude he felt at the devoted affection of hiscrew. A cry being raised on 
deck that L’Orient was on fire, Nelson, who had been left alone, found his 


midst of them, giving orders that the boats should be sent to the assistance of 
the enemy. The fire on board LOrient was now raging with terrific fury. 
But the brave Brueys, the Admiral, would not quit his ship, or strike his flag. 
He had received three desperate woundsin the early part of the battle, but 
would not be persuaded to quit the deck His Captain fell dead by his side 
while receiving orders, which Brueys continued to give with amaziug firmness, 
until he was nearly cut in two by acannon-ball. The expected explosion ren- 
dered it necessary for the other ships to keep aloof, and she shortly blew up ; 
the whole hemisphere seemed convulsed, and every ship was shaken by the 
terrific explosion; a death-like silence followed, and both parties seemed to 
have forgotten their hostile fury. The Franklin, however, which now bore the 
Commander (Blanquet,) resumed the fight until victory declared in favour of 
the British. It was more deserving the name of a conquest than a victory ; for 
out of thirteen sail of the line, nine were taken, and two burnt; of the four 
frigates, one was sunk, and the other deserted by the crew, who set her on fire. 

Part of the mainmast of L’Orient happening to fall into the possession of 
Capt. Hallowell, he ordered a handsome coffin to be made of it, waich he sent 
to Admiral Nelson, with the following letter :— 

Sir,—I have taken the liberty of presenting you a coffin, made from the 
mainmast of L’Orient, that when you have finished your brilliant career in this 
world, you may be buried in one of your trophies. But that that period may 
be far distant, is the earnest wish of your sincere friend, 

Bensamin Hattowet. 

This present, although of astrange nature, was received by Nelson in a true 
spirit of friendship; and to show that he had no fears of meeting his last hour, 
he had it placed in his cabin; but at the entreaties of his old servant and many 
of his friends, he had it stowed outof sight, with strict orders that it might be 
taken care of for the purpose intended. — 

The Victory was now complete; but could the Admiral have obtaiaed afew 
frigates, or have availed himself of the powerful assistance of Capt. Trowbridge, 
who had so unfortunately got ashore, he would have destroyed all the store- 
ships and transports in the port of Alexandria ; and in his dispatches he com- 
plained loudly of this misfortune. ‘* Were I to die at this moment,” said he 


———————————— 

“All quiet, sir, all safe!” cried Barnaby. ‘‘ The rest are away—they went 
by that path—that one. A grand party!” 

“ Ay!” said Lord George, looking thoughtfully athim. “ And you?”— 

“Oh! They left me here to watch—to mount guari—to keep ever thing 
secure till they come back. I'll doit, sir, for your sake. You're a pte gen- 
tleman; a kind gentleman—ay, you are. There are many against you, but 
we'll be a match for them, never fear !”” 

“ What’s that!” said Lord George—pointing to the raven who wes 
eut of the stable-door—but still looking thoughtfully, and in some pe 
it seemed at Barnaby. 

‘“* Why, don’t you know!” retorted Barnaby, with a wonderful laugh. ‘ Not 
know what he is! A bird, tobe sure. My bird—my friend—Grip.” 

“A devil, a kettle, a Grip, a Polly, a Protestant—no Popery!” cried the 
raven. 

‘Though, indeed,” added Barnaby, laying his hand upon the neck of Lord 
George’s horse, and speaking softly : ‘‘ you had good reason to ask me what he 
is, for sometimes it puzzles me—and [am used to him—to think he’s only 
a bird. Hahaha! He's my brother, Grip is—always with me—always talk- 
ing—always merry—eh, Grip?” 

The raven answered by an affectionate croak, and hopping on his master's 
arm, which he held downward for that purpose, submitted with an air of perfect 
indifference to be fondled, and turned his restless, curious eye, now upon Lord 
George, and now upoa his man. 

Lord George, biting his nails in a discomfited manner, regarded Barnaby 
for some time in silence; then beckoning to his servant, said : 

**Come hither, John.” 

John Grueby touched his hat, and came. 

‘Have you ever seen this young man before?” his master asked, in a low 
voice. 

‘“Twice, my Lord,” said John. 
Saturday. 

‘* Did—did it seem to you that his manner was at all wild, or strange?” Lord 
George demanded, faltering. 

‘“‘Mad,” said John, with emphatic brevity. 

“ And why do you think him mad, sir ?” said his masier, speaking im a 
peevish tone. ‘* Don’t use that word too freely. Why do you thin’ him mad?” 

“My Lord,” John Grueby answered, ‘look at his dress, look at his eyes, look 
at his restless way, hear him cry ‘ No Popery !’ Mad, my Lord.” 

“So because one man dresses unlike another,” returned his angry master, 
glancing at himself, ‘and happens to differ from other men in his carriage and 
manner, and to advocate a great cause which the corrupt and irreligious desert, 
he is to be accounted mad, is he?”’ 

* Stark, staring, raving mad, my Lord,” returned the unmoved John. 

“Do you say this to my face’ cried his master, turning sharply upon him. 

“To any man, my Lord, who asks me,” answered John. 

“Mr. Gashford, [ find, was right,” said Lord George ; “I thought him pre- 
judiced, though I ought to have known a man like him better, than to have sup- 
posed it possible !” 

“T shall never have Mr. Gashford’s good word, my Lord,” replied Joha, 
touching his bat respectfully, ‘‘ and I don't covet it.” 

** You are an ill-conditioned, most ungrateful fellow,” said Lord George : 
‘a spy, for anything 1 know. Mr. Gashford is perfectly correct, as I might 
have felt convinced he was. I have done wrong to retain you inmy service. 
It is a tacit insult to him as my choice and confidential friend to do so, remem- 
bering the cause you sided with, on the day he was maligned at Westminster. 
You will leave me to-night—nay, as soon as we reach home. The sooner, the 
better.” 

“Tf it comes to that, I say so too, my Lord. Let Mr. Gashford have his will. 
As to my being a spy, my Lord, you know me better than to believe it, I am 
sure. Idon’t know much about causes. My cause is the cause of one man 
against two hundred ; and I hope it always will be.” 

“You have said quite enough,” returned Lord George, motioning him to go 
back. ‘I desire to hear no more.” 

“Tf you'll let me add another word, my Lord,” returned John Grueby, “I'd 


peeping 
rplexity, 


“I saw him in the crowd last night and 





‘want of frigates would be found stamped on my heart.’’ Nelson, however, | 
achieved a victory which eclipsed all others ; rewards and honours were heaped | 
upon him from all quarters: his officers were promoted, and his brave seamen 

were not forgotten. | 


BARNABY RUDGE.—THE NEW STORY BY BOZ. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTY-SEVENTH. 

Barnaby, armed as we have seen, continued to pace up and down before the 
stable-door : glad to be alone again, and heartily rejoicing in the unaccustomed 
silence and tranquillity. After the whirl of noise and riot in which the last two 
days had been passed, the pleasvres of solitude and peace were enhanced a thou- 
sandfold. He felt quite happy ; and as he leaned upon his staff and mused, a 
bright smile overspread his face, and none but cheerful visions floated into his 
brain. 

Had he no thoughts of her, whose sole delight he was, and whom he had un- 
consciously plunged in such bitter surrow and such deep affliction? Oh, yes 
She was at the heart of all his cheerful hopes and proud reflections. It was 
she whom all this honour and distinction were to gladden: the joy and profit 
were for her. What delight it gave her to hear of the bravery of her poor boy ! 
Ah! He would have known that without Hugh’s telling him. And what a 
precious thing it was to know how she lived so happily, and heard with so much 
pride (he pictured to himself her look when they told her) that he was in such 
high esteem : bold among the boldest, and trusted before them all. And when 
these frays were over, and the good Lord had conquered his enemies, and they 
were all at peace again, and he and she were rich, what happiness they would 
have in talking of these troubled times when he was a great soldier: and when 
they sat alone together in the tranquil twilight, and she had no longer reason to 
be anxious for the morrow, what pleasure would he have in the reflection that 
this was his doing—his—poor fovlish Barnaby’s: and in patting her on the 
cheek, and saying with a merry laugh, “‘ Am I silly now, mother—am I silly | 
now?” | 

With a lighter heart and step, and eyés the brighter for the happy tear that | 
dimmed them fir a moment, Barnaby resumed his walk ; and singing gaily to | 
himself, kept guard upon his quiet post. 

His comrade Grip, the partner of his watch, though fond of basking in the 
sunshine, preferred to-day to walk about the stable; having a great deal to do 
in the way of scattering the straw, hiding under it such small articles as had | 
been casually left about, and haunting Hugh's bed, to which he seemed to 
have taken a particular attachment. Sometimes Barnaby looked in and called 
him, and then he came hopping out; but he merely did this as a concession 
to his master’s weakness, and soon returned again te his own grave pursuits : 
peering into the straw with his bill, and rapidly covering up the place, as if 
he were whispering secrets to the earth and burying them; constantly busying 
himself upon the sly; and affecting, whenever Barnaby came past, to look up 
in the clouds and have nothing whatever on his mind: in short, conducting him- 
self, in many respects, in a more than usually thoughtful, deep, and mysterious 
manner. 

As the day crept on, Barnaby, who had no directions forbidding him to eat 
and drink upon his post, but had been, on the contrary, supplied with a bottle of 
beer anda basket of provisions, determined to break his fast, which he had not 
done since morning. To this end, he sat downon the ground before the door, 
and putting his staff across his knees in case of alarm or surprise, summoned 
Grip to dinner. 

This call, the bird obeyed with great alacrity ; crying, ashe sidled up tohis 
master, * I’m a devil, I’m a devil, I’m a Polly, I’ma kettle, I’m a Protestant, No 
!” Having learnt this latter sentiment from the gentry among whom he 








Popery ! 
had lived of late, he delivered it with uncommon emphasi 

‘“* Well said, Grip!’’ cried his master, as he fed him with the daintiest bits. 
** Well said, old boy !” 

** Never say die, bow wow wow, keep up your spirits, Grip Grip Grip, 

Wei'llall have tea, I’m a Protestant kettle, No Popery !” cried the 

raven. 

‘* Gordon forever, Grip!” cried Barnaby. | 

The raven, placing his head upon the ground, looked at his master side- 
ways, as though he would have said, ‘Say that again!” Perfectly under- 


bird listened with profound attention ; sometimes repeating the popular cry in a 
low voice, as if to compare the two, and try if it would at all help him to this 
new accomplishment ; some times flapping his wings, or barking ; and some- 
times in a kind of desperation drawing a multitude of corks, with extraordinary 
viciousness. 

Barnaby was so intent upon his favourite, that he was not at first aware of the 


coming straight towards his post. When he perceived them, however, which 
he did when they were within some fifty yards of him, he jumped hastily up, 
and ordering Grip within doors, stood with both hands on his staff, waiting un- 
til he should know whether they were friends or foes. 

He had hardly done so, when he observed that those who advanced were a 
gentleman and his servant ; almost at the same moment, he recognised Lord 
George Gordon, before whom he stood uncovered, with his eyes turred towards 
the ground. 

“Good day !” said Lord George, not reining in his horse until he was close 
beside him. ‘* Well !” 





vive this silly fellow a caution not tu stay here by himself. The proclamation 
is ina goud many hands already, and it’s well known that he was concerned in 
the business it relates to. He had better get toa place of safety if he can, 
poor creature.” 

‘‘ You hear what this man says!” cried Lord George, addressing Barnaby, 
who had looked on and wondered while this dialogue passed. ‘ He thinks you 
may be afraid to remain upon your post, and are kept perhaps against your will 
What do you say ?” 

“f think, young man,” said John, in explanation, “that the soldiers may 
turn out and take you; and that if they do, you will certainly be hung by the 
neek till you're dead—dead—dead. And I think you'd better go from here, as 
fast as youcan. ‘That's what J think.” 

‘* He’s a coward, Grip, a coward!"’ cried Barnaby, putting the raven on the 
ground, and shouldering his staff. ‘ Let them come! Gordon forever! Let 
them come!” 

‘Ay!’ said Lord George, ‘let them! Let us see who will venture to at- 
tack a power like ours; the solemn league of a whole people. This a mad- 
man! You have said well, very well. I am proud to be the leader of such men 
as you.” 

Barnaby's heart swelled within his bosom as he heard these words. He took 
Lord George's hand and carried it to his lips; patted his horse's crest, as if 
the affection and admiration be had conceived for the man extended to the ani- 
mal he rode; then unfurled his flag, and proudly waving it, resumed his pacing 
up and down. , 

Lord George, with a kindling eye and glowing cheek, took off his hat, and 
flovrishing it above Lis head, bade him exultingly Farewell!—then cantered off 
at a brisk pace ; after glancing angrily round to see that his servant followed. 
Honest John set spurs to his horse and rode after his master, but not before he 
had again warned Barnaby to retreat, with many significant gestures, which in- 
deed he continued to make, and Barnaby to resist, until the windings of the road 
concezled them from each other's view 

Left to himself again with a atill higher sense of the importance of his post, 
and stimulated to enthusiasm by the special notice and encouragement of his 
leader, Barnaby walked to and fro in a delicious trance rather than as a waking 
man. The sunshine which prevailed around was in his mind. He had but one 
desire ungratified. If she could only see him now! 

The day wore on; its heat was gently giving place to the cool of even- 
ing; a light wind sprung up, fanning his long hair, and making the banner 
rustle pleasantly above his head. There was a freedom and freshness in the 
sound and in the time, which chimed exactly with his mood. He was happier 
than ever. 

He was leaning on his staff looking towards the declining sun, and reflecting 
with a smile that he stood sentinel at that moment over buried gold, when two 
or three figures appeared in the distance, making towards the house at a rapid 
pace, and motioning with their hands as though they urged its inmates to retreat 
from some approaching danger. As they drew necrer, they became more earn- 
est in their gestures ; and they were no sooner within hearing, than the foremost 
among them cried that the soldiers were coming up. 

At these words, Barnaby furled his flag, and tied it round the pole. His heart 
beat high while he did so, but he had no more fear or thought of retreating than 
the pole itself. The friendly stragglers hurried past him, after giving him no- 
tice of his danger, and quickly passed into the house, where the utmost confu- 
sion immediately prevailed. As those within hastily closed the windows and the 
doors, they urged him by looks and signs to fly without loss of time, and called 
to him many times to do so ; but he only shook his head indignantly in answer, 
and stood the firmer on his post. Finding that he was not to be persuaded, they 
took care of themselves; and leaving the place with only one old woman in it, 
speedily withdrew ; 

As yet there had been no symptom of the news having any better foundation 
than in the fears of those who brought it, but the Boot had not been deserted 
five minutes, when there appeared, coming across the fields, a body of men who, 
it was easy to see, by the glitier of their arms and ornaments in the sun, and by 
their orderly and regular mode of advancing—for they came on as one man— 
were soldiers. Ina very little time, Barnaby knew that they were a strong de- 
tachment of the Foot Guards, having along with them two gentlemen in private 
clothes, and asmall party of Horse; the latter brought up the rear, and were 
not in number more than six or eignt. — 

They advanced steadily ; neither quickening their pace as they came nearer, 
nor raising any cry, nor showing the least emotion or anxiety. Though this 
was a matter of course in the case of regular troops, even to Barnaby, there 
was something particularly impressive and disconcerting in it to one accustomed 
to the noise and tumult of an undisciplined mob. For all that, he stood his 
ground not a whit the less resolutely, and looked on undismayed. 
~ Presently, they marched into the yard, and halted. The commanding officer 
despatched a messenger to the horsemen, one of whom came riding back. Some 
words passed between them, and they glanced at Barnaby ; who well remember- 
ed the man be had unhorsed at Westminster, and saw him now before his eyes. 
The man being speedily dismissed, saluted, and rode back to his comrades, who 
were drawn up apart at a short distance. 

The officer then gave the word to prime and load. The heavy ringing of the 
musket-stocks upon the ground, and the sharp and rapid rattling of the ramrode 
in their barrels, were a kind of relief to Barnaby, deadly though he knew the 
purport of such sounds to be. When this was done, other commands were given, 
end the soldiers instantaneously formed ir single file all rownd the house and 
stables ; completely encircling them in every part, at a distance, perhaps, of 
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some half-dozen yards ; at least that seemed in Barnaby’s eyes to be about the 
space left between himself and those who confronted him. The horsemen re- 
mained drawn up by themselves as before. 

The two gentlemen in private clothes who had kept aloof, now rode forward, 
one on either side the officer. The proclamation having been produced and read 
by one of them, the officer called on Barnaby to surrender. 

He made no answer, but stepping within the door, before which he had kept 

uard, held his pole crosswise to protect it. In the midst of a profound silence, 
fre was again called upon to yield. j 

Still he offered no reply. Indeed he had enough to do, to run his eye back- 
ward and forward along the half-dozen men who immediately fronted him, and 
settle hurriedly within himself at which of them he would atrike first, when they 
pressed on him. He caught the eye of one in the centre, and resolved to hew 
that fellow down, though he died for it. ' : 

Again there was a dead silence, and again the same voice called upon him to 
deliver himself up. . 

Next moment a was back in the stable, dealing blows about him like a mad- 
man. Two of the men lay stretched at his feet: the one he had marked, drop- 
ped first—he had a thought for that, even in the hot blood and hurry of the 
struggle. Another blow—another! Down, mastered, wounded in the breast by 
a heavy blow from the butt-end of a gun (he saw the weapon in the act of fall- 
ing)—breathless—and a prisoner. ae 

‘An exclamation of surprise from the officer recalled him, in some degree, to 
himself. He looked round. Grip, after working in secret all the afternoon, and 
with redoubled vigour while everybody’s attention was distracted, had plucked 
away the straw from Hugh's bed, and turned up the loose ground with his iron 
bill. The hole had been recklessly filled to the brim, and was merely sprinkled 
with earth. Golden cups, spoons, candlesticks, coined guineas—all the riches 
were revealed. é, 

They brought spades and a sack ; dug up everything that was hidden there ; 
and carried away more than two men could lift. They handcuffed him and bound 
his arms, searched him, and took away all he had. Nobody questioned or re- 
proached him, or seemed to have much curiosity about him. ‘The two men he 
had stunned, were carried off by their companions in the same business-like way 
in which everything else was done. Finally, he was left under a guard of four 
soldiers with fixed bayonets, while the officer directed in person the search of the 
house and the other buildings connected with it. 

This was soon completed. The soldiers formed again in the yard ; he was 
marched out, with his guard about him; and ordered to fallin, where a space 
was left. The others closed up all round, and so they moved away, with the 
prisoner in the centre. : 

When they came into the streets, he felt he was a sight; and looking up as 
they passed quickly along, could see people running to the windows a little 
tuo late, and throwing up the sashes te look after him. Sometimes he met a 
staring face beyond the heads about him, or under the arms of his conductors, 
or peering down upon him from a waggon-top or coach-box ; bat this was all he 
saw, being surrounded by so many men. The very noises of the streets seemed 
muffled and subdued ; and the air came stale and hot upon him, like the sickly 
breath of an oven. 

Tramp, tramp. Tramp, tramp. Heads erect, shoulders square, every man 
stepping in exact time—all so orderly and regulai1—nobody looking at him— 
nobody seeming conscious of his presence,—he could hardly believe he was a 
Prisoner. But at the word, though only thought, not spoken, he felt the hand- 
cuffs galling his wrists, the cord pressing his arms to his sides: the loaded 
guns levelled at his head ; and those cold, bright, sharp, shining points turned 
towards him, the mere looking down at which, now that he was bound and 

helpless, made the warm current of his life run cold. 


CHAPTER LVILL. 

They were not long inreaching the barracks, for the officer who commanded 
the party was desirous to avoid rousing the people by the display of military 
force inthe streets, and was humanely anxious to give as little opportunity as 
possible for any attempt at rescue ; knowing that 1t must lead to bloodshed and 
loss of life, and that if the civil authorities by whom he was accompanied, em- 
powered him to order his men to fire, many innocent persons would probably 
fall, whom curiosity or idleness had attracted to the spot. He therefure led 
the party briskly on, avoiding with a merciful prudence the more public and 
crowded thoroughfares, and pursuing those which he deemed least likely to be 
infested by disorderly persons. This wise proceedirg not only enabled them 
to gain their quarters without any interruption, bat completely baffled a body 
of rioters who had assembled in one of the main streets, through which it was 
considered certain they would pass, and who remained gathered together for 
the purpose of releasing the prisoner from their hands, long after they had de- 
posited him in a place of security, closed the barrack gates, and set a double 
guard at every eutrance for its better protection. 

Arrived at this place, poor Barnaby was marched into a stone-floored room, 
where there was avery powerful smell of todacco, a strong thorough draft of 
air, and a great wouden bedstead, large enough for a score of men. Several sol- 
diers in undress were lounging about, or eating from tin-cans; «military accoutre 
ments dangled on rows of pegs along the whitewashed wall; and some half- 
dozen men lay fast asleep upon their backs, snoring in concert. After remain- 
ing here just long enough to note these things, he was marched out again, and 
conveyed across the parade-ground to another portion of the building. 

Perhaps aman never sees so much at a glance as when he is ina situation 
of extremity. The chances are a hundred to one, that if Barnaby had lounged 
in at the gate to look about him, he would have lounged out again with avery 
imperfect idea of the place, and would have remembered very little about it. 
But ae he was taken handcuffed across the gravelled area, nothing escaped his 
notice. The dry, arid look of the dusty square, and of the bare brick building ; 
the clothes hanging at some of the windows; and the men in their shirt-sleeves 
and braces, lolling with half their bodies out of the others; the green sun- 
blinds at the officers’ quarters, and the little scanty trees in front; the drum 
mer-boys practising inadistant court-yard; the men on drill on the parade; 
the two soldiers carrying a basket between them, who winked to each other as 
he went by, and slily pointed to their throats; the spruce Sergeant who hur- 
ried past with acane in his hand, and under his arm a clasped book wiih a vel- 
lum cover; the fellows in the ground-floor rooms, furbishing and brushing up 
their different articles of dress, who stopped to look at him, and whose voices 
as they spoke together echoed loudly through the empty galleries and pas- 
sages ;—everything, down to the stand of muskets before the guard house, 
and the drum with a pipe-clayed belt attached, in one corner, impressed it- 
self upon his observation, as though he had noticed them in the same place 
a hundred times, or had been a whole day among them, in place of one brief 
hurried minute. 


He was taken into a small paved back yard, and there they opened a great 


duor, plated with iron, and pierced some five feet above the ground with a few 


holes to let in air and light. Into this dungeon he was walked straightway 


and having locked him up there, and placed a sentry over him, they left him 


to h s meditations. 
The cell, or black hole, for it had those words painted on the door, was ver 


dark, and having recently accommodated a drunken deserter, by no means 
Barnaby felt his way to some straw at the further end, and looking 
towards the door, tried to accustom himself to the gloom, which, coming from 


clean. 


the bright sunshine out of doors, was not an easy task. 

There was a kind of portico or colonnade outside, and this obstructed even 
the little light that at tke best could have found its way through the small aper- 
tures in the door. The foutsteps of the sentinel echoed monotonously as he 
paced its stone pavement to and fro (reminding Barnaby of the watch he had 
so lately kept himself;) and ashe passed and repassed the door, he made the 
cell for an instant so black by the interposition of his body, that his going away 
again seemed like the appearance of a new ray of light, and was quite a cir- 
cumstance to look for. 

When the prisoner had sat sometime upon the ground, gazing at the chinks 
and listening to the advancing and receding footsteps of his guard, the ma, 
stood still upon his post. Barnaby, quite unable to think, or to speculatn 
on what would be done with him, had been lulled into a kind of doze by his 
regular pace ; but his stopping roused him; and then he became aware that 


two men were in conversation under the colonnade, and very near the door of 
k ll ‘i 
his ce 


How long they had been talking there, he could not tell, for he had fallen into 
an unconsciousness of his real position, and when the footsteps ceased, was an- 
swering aloud some question which scemed to have been put to him by Hugh in 
the stable, though of the fancied purport, either of question or reply, notwith- 
standing that he awoke with the latter on his lips, he had no recollection what- 
ever. ‘The first words that reached his ears, were these : 


“Why is he brought here then, if he has to be taken away again, so 


soon ?”’ 
‘“Why where would you have him go! 
as among the king’s troops, is he? 


longs to?” 
« That’s true enough.” 
“True enough !—lI’Il tell you what. 


of two companies—only two companies—of my own regiment 


ball cartridge—” 


“ Ay!” said the other voice. ‘‘ That’s all very well, but they won’t give the 


that this companion could boast of, and attracted Barnaby's attention. 


Damme, l.e’s not as safe anywhere 
What would you do with him? Would you 
hand him over to a pack of cowardly civilians, that shake in their shoes till 
they wear the soles out, with trembling at the threats of the ragamuffins he be- 


I wish, Tom Green, that I was a com- 
missioned instead of a non-commissioned officer, and that I had the command 


; Call me out 
to stop these riots—give me the needful authority, and half-a-dozen rounds of 


Che Albion. 


— authority. If the magistrate won't give the word, what's the officer to 
ot 
Not very well knowing, as it seemed,how to overcome this difficulty, the other 
man contented himself with damning the magistrates. 

** With all my heart,” said his friend. 
o Where’s the use of a magistrate !”’ returned the other voice. ‘“ What’s a 
magistrate in this case, but an impertinent, unnecessary, unconstitutional sort 
of interference? Here’s 3 proclamation. Here’s a man referred to in that 
proclamation. Here’s proof against him, and a witness on the spot. Damme! 
Take hira out and shoot him, sir. Who wants a magistrate?” 

“When does he go before Sir John Fielding?” asked the man who had 
spoken first. 
“ To-night at eight o’clock,” returned the other. ‘* Mark what follows. The 
magistrate commits him to Newgate. Our people take him to Newgate. The 
rioters pelt our people. Our people retire before the rioters. Stones are thrown, 
insults are offered, not a shot’s fired. Why? Because of the magistrates. 
Damn the magistrates !” 


trates in various other forms of speech, the man was silent, save for a low 
growling, still having reference to those authorities, which from time to time 
escaped him. 


very nearly concerned, himsef, remained perfectly quiet until they ceased to 


listening. 
The one who condemned the civil power in such strong terms, was a ser- 


jeant—engaged just then, as the streaming ribands in his cap announced, on 
the recruiting service. a 

site the door, and as he growled to himself, drew figures on the pavement with 
his cane. 
could only see his form. To judge from that, he was a gallant, manly, hand- 
some fellow, but he had lost his left. arm. 
bow and the shoulder, and his empty coat-sleeve hung across his breast. 


He stood leaning sideways against a pillar nearly oppo- 


The other man had his back towards the dungeon, and Barnaby 
It had been taken off between the el- 


It was probably this circumstance which gave him an interest ~igg hon 
ere 

was something soldierly in his bearing, and he wore a jaunty cap and jacket. 

Perhaps he had been in the service at onetime or other. If he had, it could 

not have heen very long ago, for he was but a young fellow now. é 

‘“* Weil, well,” be said thoughtfully ; ‘let the fault be where it may, it 

makes a man sorrowful to come back to old England, and see her in this condi- 

tion.” 

‘*T suppose the pigs will jein ’em next,” said the serjeant, with an impreca- 

tion on the rioters, “‘ now that the birds have set ’em an example.” 

“ The birds!’ repeated Tom Green. 

‘“‘ Ah—birds,” said the serjeant testily ; ‘that’s English, an’t it?” 

**T don’t know what you mean.” 

‘“*Go to the guard-house, and see. You'll find a bird there, that’s got their 

cry as pat as any of em, and bawls ‘ Nu Popery,’ like a man—or like a devil, 

as he says he is. I shouldn’t wonder. The devil’s loose in London some- 

where. Damme if I wouldn't twist bis neck round, on the chance, if I had my 

way.” 

‘The young man had taken two or three hasty steps away, as if to go and see 

this creature, when he was arrested by the voice of Barnaby. 

“It’s mine,” he called out, half laughing and half weeping—‘“‘ my pet, my 

friend Grip. Hahaha! Don’t hurt him, he has done no harm. I taught 

him ; it’s my fault. Let me have him, if you please. He's the only friend 

I have left now. 

will for me, because he knows me, and loves me—though you wouldn’t think it 

—very well. You wouldn’t hurt a bird, I’m sure. 


tain.’ 


stopper on the bird, and his master too. 
“You talk boldly to a caged man,” said Barnaby, in anger. 


your note—ay, you may toss your head—you would! 


hands untied could do as much to you !” 


straw. 


‘would give him a kind word in answer. 
and thought so. 


said. 
and having a frank and honest manner. 
sand, 
No matter. 

Good bye, old Grip, good bye! 


swered him, nor returned. 
might have knowr. as much. 


come out 
was subdued or frightened. 
from face to face. 

None of them returned his gaze or seemed to notice it. 


him a prisoner in the afternoon. 


ed him off again. 


before a blind gentleman, and asked if he wished to say anything. 
What had he got to tell them? 


him away. 

He went out into the street, so surrounded and hemmed in on every side by 
soldiers, that he could see nothing; but he kuew there was a great crowd of 
+ | people, by tne murmur; and that they were not friendly to the soldiers, was 
soon rendered evident by their yells and hisses. How often and how eagerly he 
listened for the voice of Hugh! No. There was not a voice he knew among 
Y |themal!. Was Hugh a prisonertoo' Was there no hope! 

As they came nearer and nearer to the prison, the hootings of the people grew 
more violent ; stones were thrown; and every now and then, a rush was made 
against the soldiers, which they staggered under. One of them, close befure 
struck it upwards with his sword, and ordered him on peril of his life to desist 
was tossed about, and beaten to and fro, as though in a tempestuous sea. 
go where he would, there was the same guards about him. 


vigilance for a moment. 
he, with his wrists so tightly bound, could scramble to his {ret 


sprinkled together, 
ment, every thing 
lobby ; the centre of a group of men. 


here and there, struggling to rejoin their fellows. Next mo 


irons. 


fortunes, 





Suwmary. 


A letter from Amsterdam, in the Dusseldorff Gazette, states that preparations 
are already in progress for the intended marriage of the Princess Maria Sophia 
with the Prince de Joinville. 

Vice-Admiral Fellowes expired on Saturday last, at his residence, near Read- 
ing, Berks. 

The King of Sardinia (says the Courrier de Lyon) does not appear disposed 
to abandon the project of cutting a tunnel through the Alps, in order to facili- 
tate the communications between France and Italy. The necessity for aban- 
doning the present road over Mount Cenis is allowed ; the new-projected road 
will pass by Oulx, following the course of the Doire, and ascending a narrow 
valley in a north- westerly direction, leading directly to the foot of an elevated 
peak, through which a tunnel can be readily cut, as its length will not be more 











When he had in some degree relieved his mind by cursing the magis- 


Barnaby, who had wit enough to know that this conversation concerned, and 


speak, when he groped his way to the door, and peeping through the air- 
holes, tried to make out what kind of men they were, to whom he had been 


He'll not dance, or talk, or whistle for you, I know; but he 


You’re a brave soldier, 
sir, and wouldn’t harm a woman or a child—no, no, nor a poor bird, I am cer- 


This latter adjuration was addressed to the serjeant, whom Barnaby judged 
from his red coat to be high in office, and able to seal Grip’s destiny by a word. 
But that gentleman, in reply, surlily damned him for a thief and rebel as he 
was, and with many disinterested imprecations on his own eyes, liver, blood, 
and body, assured him that if it rested with him to decide, he would put a final 


“Tf I was on 
the other side of the door and there were none to part us, you'd change 
Kill the bi:d—do. 
Kill anything you can, and so revenge yourself on those who with their bare 


Having vented this defiance, he flung himself into the furthest corner of his 
prison, and muttering, ‘‘Guod bye, Grip—good bye, dear old Grip!” shed 
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than 25,000 feet. This tunnel will come out in a valley which joins the pass 
Maurienne and tke present road below St. Michel. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Patrick Campbell, K. C. B., expired on the 20th of Av 
gust, at his residence at Leamington, after a short illness. 

National Debt.—Retuins lately published by order of the House of Com-) 
mons, state that the unredeemed capital of the public funded debt on the 5th’ 
of January, 1828, was £777,476,892 ; in 1831, £757,486,996 ; and in 1841, 
£766,371,735 ; that the amount of exchequer bills outstanding in the same 
years was respectively £27,546,850, £27,271,650, and £22,271,050, the second — 
amount, including the issue under the act of 11 George IV., cap. 26, to pay off 
the proprietors of 4 per cent. annuities, amounting on the 5th of January, 1831, 
to £1,662,000 ; that the amount of terminable annuities, whether for lives or 
years,was for these years respectively £2,610,754,£3,297,375,and £4,114,021 ; 
that the sums required to defray the charge of the interest and management of 
the permanent public debt during thse periods were £25,779, 115, £24,377,379, 
and £21,442,303 ; and that the sums paid or required to defray the interest on 
exchequer bills forthese years were £873,246 ; £675,000, and £818,046. The 
amount of all payments made out of the consolidated fund of Great Britain and 
Ireland, other than on account of interest and management of the national debt 
and the civil list, was, for the year ending the 5th of January, 1828, £1,853, 172 ; 
for the year eriding the same month in 1831, £1,625,941; and for the year end- 
ing 1841, £2,552,791. 
A correspondent writes us that there has been another shindy at Hownslow 


between Lord Cardigan and his officers. Another of them has sent in his pa- 
pers to sell.— United Service Gazette. 


The captain of a merchant vessel arrived at Bordeaux from the Sonth Seas, 
mentions that when he was at St. Helena, in June, from eight to ten Portuguese 
slave ships were brought in there and condemned. 
A personal collision took place on Wednesday afternoon in front of the United 
Service Club, between Mr. Sheppard and Captain Fitz Roy, the candidates at 
the last election for the city of Durham. 

One of Sir James Anderson's steam-carriages will be in a short time, placed 
upon the road between Limegick and Dublin, for the conveyance of passengers 
and goods. 

The Duke of Buccleugh laid the foundation-stone of the monument to the 
memory of the late respected Admural Sir Pulteney Malcolm, at Langholm, on 
the 20th of August. 

We hear that the 29th of September is the day on which Sir Robert Peel 
proposes to meet the Parliament as Minister. It is understood that the conti- 
nuance of the existing Poor-law for one year will be proposed ; and that a vote 
of credit for six months will be taken. The Parliament will then be prorogu 
without taking any of the numerous election petitions into consideration, or at- 
tending to any other business. It is also reported that Parliament will not re- 
assemble till February.—Globe. 


A subscription, already amounting to upwards of £1000, has been set on foot 
for the erection of a statue to thememury of Wilkie. 

The Observateur, of Brussels, states that the Belgian government is now ha- 
ving the colossal lion, and the other monuments on the field of Waterloo, put 
into a state of thorough repair. 

From a late special return on the subject of deaf and dumb, it appears that the 
proportion of deaf and dumb persons to the population throughout Europe is 
one to every 1530. In the united kingdom the number of deaf and dumb is 
reckoned at 12,400, or one to every 1622 of the population. 

The floating island in Derwent Lake, which made its appearance on the 19th © 
of July, 1s still in part above water, although the lake stands two feet higher ~ 
than before the island appeared ; its dimensions have been small compared with 
what it has been in some former years. 

The statue of the late William Van Mildert, Bishop of Durham, has reach- 
ed that city from Rome, and will shortly be placed in the Cathedral of Dur- 
ham. 

On Tuesday her Majesty’s ship ‘ Collingwood,” 80 guns, was launched from 
the royal dockyard at Pembroke, in the presence of an immense assemblage of 
persons. She is the work of Sir Robert Symons, and is built on the same prin= > 
ciple as the “ Vanguard, 82 guns, but six feet longer in deck. ‘ 

Among the numerous interesting facts recorded in the census returns for 
Scotland, the following affecting case appears under the head of the parish of 
Kirkpatrick, Iron Grey, Stewartry of Kircudbright :—* Slept in a barn, a sol- 
dier’s widow of an Highland regiment, whose husband and ten sons fell in bat- 
tle.” This circumstance is recorded by the enumerator without note or com- 
meat, and is left to produce its own impression. 


Prevention of Dry Rot.—The fungus pits, in Woolwieh Dockyards, closed 




























































tears for the first time since he had been taken captive ; and hid his face in the 


He had had some fancy at first, that the one armed man would help him, or 
He hardly knew why, but he hoped 
The young fellow had stopped when he called out, and check- 
ing himself in the very act of turning round, stood listening to every word he 
Perhaps he built his feeble trust on this; perhaps on his being young, 
However that might be, he built on 
The other went away directly he had finished speaking, and neither an- 
They were all against him here ; he 


After some time, they came and unlocked the door, and called to him to 
He rose directly, and complied, for he would not have them think he 
He walked out like a man, and looked haughtily 


They marched him 
back to the parade by the way they had brought him, and there they halted, 
among a body of soldiers, at least twice as numerous as that which had taken 
The officer he had seen before, bade him ina 
few brief words take notice that if he attempted to escape, no matter how fa- 
vourable a chance he might suppose he had, certain of the men had orders to 
fire upon him, that moment. They then closed round him as before, and march- 


In the same unbroken order they arrived at Bow-street, followed and beset 
onall sides by acrowd which was continually increasing. Here he was placed 
Not he. 
After a very little talking, which he was care- 
less of and quite indifferent to, they told him he was to go to Newgate, and took 


since August 1836, for the purpose of testing the virtue of Sir W. Burnet t’s 
process for rendering wood, cordage, and woollen free from dry rot, have recent- 
ly been ordered by Government ts be opened. The result is, that the wood is 
as clear and sound as when first deposited, and the canvas and calico equally 
well preserved 

New Projectile. —The Cologne Gazette, under date Berlin, 7th August, states 
that M. de Bismark, an officer on half pay, had invented a frightful projectile to 
be used in war—a ball which not only strikes, but ignites the object struck 
with a fire which cannot be extinguished. The inventcr, who is about to ex- 
hibit his machine at Spandau, considers that it will render war impossible. 


New Line of Telegraph from London to Dover.—A new line of telegraph 
from London to Dover is now in rapid progress. A telegraph is now erecting 
for the top of the shot manufactory, at Toppings’ Wharf, in Tooley-street, 
Southwark, which will be the London terminus. Another station on Forest 
Hill, Peckham Rye, is nearly completed; others on elevated spots throughout 
the line, at Knockholt Beeches, Wrotham, Bive Bell-hill, Chatham, Isle of 
Sheppy, Whitstable, Herne Bay, Minster, Broadstairs, Deal, and Dover will be 
finished in a short time; and in about two months the whole line from Dover to 
London will be in active operation. The code of signals to be used are those of 
Lieutenant Barnard Watson, R N., and this telegraph will be similar to that 
established between Holyhead and Liverpool, which has been working up- 
wards of fourteen years. The establishment of such a line of commanica- 
tion will be of the greatest advantage to the mercantile world.—London 
paper. 

The Paris papers of Thursday state that the King and Queen of the Bel- 
gians arrived at the Chateau d’Eu on Tuesday evening. M. Guizot had been 
mobbed at Caen, where he staid a night on his way to Paris. The riot was at 
once suppressed. The Paris Municipal Council have decided that the survey 
of taxes is legal. 






























Mr. M. J. O'Connell, the Member for Kerry, has been appointed Deputy- 
Lieutenant of the county which he represents in Parliament. 








The British Queen.—This fine vessel, which has been purchased by the 
Belgian Government, will sail for Antwerp to day. She is 1atended to ply be- 
tween Antwerp and New York, calling at Cowes or Southampton, going and 
returning 3y this means she will, it is anticipated, carry not only passengers 
to and from tbe continent, but English passengers also. She is under the com- 
mand of Mr. Keane, who has received a commission in the Belgian service.— 


him, smarting under a blow upon the temple, levelled his musket, but the officer 


This was the last thing he saw with any distinctness, for directly after vards he 
But 
Twice or thrice he 
was thrown down, and so were they ; but even then, he could not elude their 
They were up again, and had closed about him, before 
Fenced in, 
thus, he felt himself hoisted to the top of a low flight of steps, and then for a 
moment he caught a glimpse of the fighting in the crowd, and of a few red coats 


was dark and gloomy, and he was standing in the prison 


A smith was speedily in attendance, who rivetted upon him a set of heavy 
Stumbling on as well as he could beneath the unusual burden of these 
fetters, he was conducted to a strong stone cell, where, fastening the door with 
locks, and bolts, and chains, they left him, well secured ; having first, unseen 
by him, thrust in Grip, who, with his head drooping and his deep black plumes 
rough and rumpled, appeared to comprehend and to partake, his master’s fallen 

























Liverpool Paper. 

The Queen has granted the dignity of a Baronet of the United Kingdom to 
the following gentlemen, and the heirs-male of their bodies lawfully begotten— 
Henry Dymoke, of Scrivelsby Court, in the county of Lincoln; Thomas Jo- 
seph Trafford, of Trafford Park, in the county palatine of Lancaster; William 
Lawson, of Brough Hall, inthe county of York; Charles Tempest, of Brough- 
ton Hall, in the county of York ; Andrew Armstrong, of Gallen Priory, in 
King’s County; William Clay, of Fulwell Lodge, in the county of Middlesex; 
John M‘Taggart, of Ardwell, in the county of Wigtown; Henry Winston 
Barron, of Bellevue, in the county of Kilkenny ; George Gerard de Hochepied 
Larpent, of Rochampton, in the county of Surrey; Denis Le Marchant, of 
Chobham Place, in the county of Surrey; Isaac Lyon Go!dsmid, of St. John’s 
Lodge, Regent's Park, in the county of Middlesex, andof the Wick, Bright- 
helmstone, in the county of Sussex ; John Easthope, of Fir Grove, in the county 
of Surrey: Join Power, of Roebuck House, in the county of Dublin, and 
in the county of Wexford; Dr. George Le Fevre, Physician to her 
Majesty’s Embassy at the Court of St. Petersburg, has been created a Knight 


Sampton, in 





of the United Kingdom, by letters-patent ; Rear-Admiral Francis Mason, Com- 
panion of the Order of the Bath, is made a Knight Commander of the Order. 
The Queen has appointed the Right Hon. Sir Charles E lward Grey, Knight, 
to be Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the islands of Barbados, St. Vin- 
cent, Tobago, Trinidad, and St. Lucia, and their dependencies; Lieut.-Colonel 

















Hamelin Trelawny to be Governor of the island of St. Helena; The Honoura- 
ble Charles Spencer Cowper, Secretary of Legation at Florence, is to be Se- 
cretary of Legation at Stockholm; Mr. Andrew Buchanan, First Attaché to 
the Embassy rf St. Petersburg, is to be secretary of Legation at Florence; Mr. 
Charles Walsingham T to be Consul at Mobile. : 

Foreign-Office, Aug 28.—The Queen has been pleased to app. B. Newecm- 
mer, Esq., to be Her Majesty's Consul at Paraiba.—The Queen has been pleased 
to approve of Mr. Henry Kendall as Consul, in London, for the Peruvian Re- 
public 

Windsor-Castle, Aug 21.—The Queen was this day pleased to confer the 
honour of Knighthood upon Capt. G. R. Sartorius, Royal Navy.—The Queen 
was thia day pleased to confer the honour of Knighthood upon R. C. Shakespear, 
Esq, Lieut. of the Bengal Artillery.—The Queen was this day pleased to con- 
fer the honour of Knighthood upon R. La Saussaye, Esq. 
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Downing-street, Aug. 19. The Queen has been graciously pleased to appoint | other subject? Where is the constitutional provision prohibiting him from 
on. Lord Sydenham, Governor-General of British North America, | sending the Attorney General te New York on that or on any other of the sub- 

jects which are before the judicial courts of that State? 
August 20.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint H. V. Huntley, Esq., | General has been sent there, and we have his instructions. 
Commander in the Royal Navy, to be Lt.-Governor of Prince Edward Island, | here, on the part of some of my forty friends from New York, a great deal 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The Queen has also been pleased to appoint | about the conscious dignity and honor of this Empire State of New York. 
R. C. Moody, Esq., Lt. in the Royal Engineers, to be Lt.-Governor of the Falk- | Now, T am not very fond of that term “Empire State,” in the language of 
land Islands. The Queen has also been pleased to appoint J. Carr, Esq., to be | this Union ; and I say if there is an “ Empire” State in this Union, it is Dela- 


the Right 
to be a Knight Grand Cross of the Most Hon. Orderof the Bath. 


Chief Justice of the Colony of Sierra Leone and its dependencies. ; 
Foreign Office, Aug. 20.—The Queen has been graciously leased to appoint 
J. L. Stoddart, Esq., to be Her Majesty’s Consul at Alexandria. The Queen 
has also been graciously pleased to appoint James Lilburn, Esq., to be Her Ma- 
jesty’s Consul in the Island of Cyprus. The Queen has also been graciously 
pleased to appoint Capt. C. Elliot, R. N., to be Her Majesty’s Consul General 
to the Republic of Texas. The Queen has also been graciously pleased to ap- 
int Col. G. C. Du Plat, to be Her Majesty’s Consul at Warsaw. The Queen 
as also been graciously pleased to appoint Col. H. Rose, to be Her Majesty's 
Consul-General in Syria. The Queen has also been graciously pleased to ap- 
point Henry Suter, Esq., to be Her Majesty’s Consul at Kaisseriah. ’ 
Foreign Office, September 2.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint W. 
T. Young, Esq., to be her Majesty’s Consul at Jerusalem. The Queen has 
also been pleased to appoint W. Perry, Esq., to be her Majesty’s Consul at Pa- 
nama. The Queen has also been pleased to appoint Lieut. Col. C. L. Fitzge- 
rald, now her Majesty’s Consul at Carthagena, to be her Majesty’s Consul at 
Mobile. The Queen has been pleased to appoint Charles Walsingham Turner, 
Esq., now her Majesty’s Consul at Mobile, to be her Majesty’s Consul at 
Carthagena. 


acticin 
SPEECH OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 


On the resolution calling for information in relation to the McLeod case, 


House of Representatives Sept. 4, 1841. 
Mr. ADAMS said: Mr. Speaker : 
* * 





| 
| 


3 ‘ 

With regard to the Northeastern Boundary, the right is al/ on our side, and 
the wrong wholly on the side of Great Britain. We can concede nothing. 
Our right must be maintained—-peaceably if we can, forcibly if we must. For 
I say to this House, that from the bottom of my soul I believe we ought, if call- 
ed upon and required, to put forth our whole strength and sacrifice the blood 
and treasure of this nation to maintain our rights uponthatissue. With regard 
to the other question, I would say that, I am not disposed to make unnecessary 
additional issues upon matters which have no immediate connection with that ; 
for I believe that the award of impartial judges would be against us. What is 
the object of this resolution? It is to make an issue with Great Britain—an 
issue of right or wrong upon the affair of the burning of the Caroline. No, 
sir; never shall my voice be for going to war upon that issue. I hold it, in the 
first place, as a maxim, that American statesmen ought, before engaging their 
country ina war with Great Britain, to be extremely careful not to multiply is- 
sues with that country. We have now one which is full enough to exercise us 
for years to come, and the cost is much more than I am willing to speak of at 
this time, and that issue must come, as I believe. I certainly would not avoid it 
by any sacrifice of any kind. But while J say that, I will not multiply the is- 
sues ; and more especially I will not add to that issue other issues, upon which, 
when we go toa third power to arbitrate upon it—they will say we are wrong 
Go to war, and the fair fields uf the State of New York may be deluged in 
blood! The State of New York may be ransacked by foreign enemies, and ir- 
reparable injury may be done to its people. And if the issue must be termina- 
ted with peace, as it must be, either by negociation between the parties them- 
selves, or through a third Power, the issue will be decided against us. We 
should be told by any other nation that it is not the thing for us to quarrel 
about. 

I have not the time, if I were possessed of the information, to give a history | 
of the affair of the Caroline; and it is knownas much to every member of the 
House asit isto me. We have heard a great deal of talk about territorial | 
rights and independence, and of State rights. But in a question of that kind 
other nations do not look much to your State rights, nor tu your independence 
questions. They will not talk of your independence ; but they will say who is 
right and who wrong. Who struck the first blow, I take it, will be the main 
question with them. I take it that the late affair of the Caroline was in hvstile 
arrey against the British government, and that the parties concerned in it were 
employed in acts of war against it; and I dg not subscribe to the very learned 
opinion uf the Chief Justive of the State of New York, (not, | hear, the Chief 
Justice, but a Judge of the Supreme Courtof that State) that there was no act 
of war committed. Nor do | subscribe to it that every nation goes to war 
only on issuing a declaration or proclamation of war. Thisis not the fact. Na- 
tions often wage war for years without issuing any declaration of war. The 
question is not here upon a declaration of war, but acts of war. And I say, | 
that in the judgment of all impartial men of other nations, we shall be 
held as anation responsible; that the Caroline, there, was ina state of | 
war against Great Britain; for purposes of war, and the worst kind of war 
—to sustain an insurrection; I will not say rebellion because rebellion 
is a crime, and because I heard them talked of as “patriots. Yes, and | 
I have heard in the course of the discussion here, these patriots, repre- 
sented as carrying on a righteous cause, and that we ought to have assisted 
them—that we ought to have given that assistance that a nation fighting for its 
liberty is entitled to from the generosity of other nations. Well, admit that for 
merely a moment.—If we were bound to do it. we were bound to do it avowed- 
ly and above board; but we disclaimed all intention of taking any partin i 
And yet there was very little disguise about this expedition ; and that this vessel 


was there for the purpuses of hostility against the Canadian Government. I say, | 











therefore, that we struck the first blow; and if instead of pressing this matter 
to a war, we were to refer it to a third Power, even if it should be to an Euro- | 
pean Republic, if any such thing is remaining, and should sey there had been en 
invasion of our territory, they would ask usa question something like that which 
was putto a character ina play of Moliere’s—Que diable altait il faire dans 
cette galere? ‘ What the d—I had he to do in that gallery ! 
ter.] | 
Now, I think the arbitrator would say,— What the d——Ihad you to do | 
with that steamboat?” ‘They would say that we struck the first blov-. Now, | 
admit that—and none of your State rights men can deny it—admit that, and all 
the rest follows o! course. They will say it was wrong—abstractly, if you 
please. Talking of abstractions, it was wrong for an expedition to come over 
and burn the steamboat, and send her over the falls. But what was your steam- 
boat about? What had she been doing! What was she to do the next morn- 
You have reparation to make for all your 


(Great laugh 


| 


} 
ing And what ought you to do’ 
men and for all the arms and implements of war which we were transporting and 
going to transport to the other side, to foment and instigate rebellion in Canada 
hat is what the third party would say tous. And it would come in the end, 


after all the blood and treasure had been wasted by a war between the two | 
ce es that we must shake hands and drink champaigne together, 
after having made a mutual apology for mutual transgression. That is the 
way s ar ttled by individuals. “1f you said so, why, I said so; and 
thus e is amicably settled. So we should have to do with this nation- | 
al ma r the not any great difference, in the essential of quarrelling 
and tween nations and individuals. See a fight in the street 


betw tw ys, who gave each other bloody noses ; and, when the question 
8 between them, the basis of the settlement is, who gave the 





( A ward of any honest umpire is, after suffering the parties 
it it out, that he who struck the first blow was inthe wrong. And so it is 
ations. Why, then, are you talking of State rights and of independence 

1 connexion with this question? It has nothing to do with it. 


here is, sir, another point of view in which I object to this resolutio 


have seen here, in another part of th 


| uilding, to which it would not be in or- 
; ; ; : 
vlirectly, although I did hear the other day, such a dressing 
that body that I thought I almost had aright to get up and 





projest against it. But I will notrefer tothe matter except in terms which 

come W the rules of order. I have heard there, ard seen in the newspa- 

pers out of rs, a pri dig ous affair made of this matter, as if the Government 
the United States had outraged the State of New York—because the Great | 


New York had undertaken to say that she would hang McLeod, 


A fie 





iin or the General Government might do. Yes, whatever 
great Empire State of New York would hang Mcleod ! 
guage —What, sir, I ask, is the object of this resolution -To 


U 


guire of the President of the United States whether any officer of the Army, 
i 





rtie Attorney General of the United States, since the 4th of March | has 
visited the State of New York for any purpose connected with the trial of Al 
exander McLeod? 

] estion was answered before it was aske I think the infor- 
nat vas jtained in a document communicated by the President of the U 
ed State stated, not o at a General was sent, 1a e instruc 

s we » the Attorney General; and the instructions themselv« 
vere comr sted to Congress, with the President's message, at ery 
mmencen f the session. 

Ww! € this House be occupied hour after hour in s¢ 


vhether the Attor: l 1 what he was at 
there, when the President himself has told you that he was sent and the ect 
f his mission ? ‘ 
Every body knew it before this question was asked. What then? Has not 
the President a right to send the Attorney General to New York on that or any 


ey General was sent to New York, ar 











York. 
State, I will not quarrel with them. 
my caveat against the too frequent use of those terms on this floor; for there | that the authority of a nation covers as with a mantle, the deeds of individy- 


September 25, 
provoked by such an act would be a war of extermination—a war of merciless 
butchery ; and the scene of its first unutterable sufferings would be the very 
border of our own country, upon which we should bring down this judgment of 
Heaven. 

I ask every member of the House to put himself in the position of being 

a prisoner ina foreign land for an act done by the orders of his Government— 
for the burning of a boat or the killing of men;—I ask every man here to 
put himself in the situation of McLeod, either in Great Britain or any part of 
ware. ‘To be magniloquent and talk about the Empire State may well become | the British dominions, and suppose it a matter of negociation between the 
the forty gentlemen who represent the State on this floor, having reference to | two Governments—what wold they say if the British Secretary of State from 
their own numbers, of their own constituents, or to the extent, fertility, and | a representation that this was done by the orders of the Government of the 
beauty of her soil; yet this is adistinction not recognized in the Constitution | United States, and that the nation held itself responsible for the act—the Bri- 
of the United States. They are all, as members of this Union, equal ; andthe | tish Secretary of State would say,—‘‘of course ultimately we shall release 
State of Delaware has as good a right to be called the ‘“ Empire State” as New | him.” Now, I would ask if this would be disgraceful to the British nation? It 
Now, if my forty friends from New York choose to call it the Empire | would have been directly the contrary—that there is no descending from the 

It is only as to consequences that I enter | dignity, and rights, and independence of a nation, in admitting the principle 


Yes, the Attorney 
And I have heard 


is meaning in those words ‘‘ Empire State,” when used among so-estates, | als performed under it ; and that, if arrested upon civil or criminal process for 
more than meets the ear. Suppose it was in Delaware that such an event had | it, there must be some mode of obtaining their release. I say that the minis- 
occurred, do you suppose my friend here (Mr. Rodney,) from Delaware would | ter of no nation on earth would be ashamed of making such a declaration as 
have offered such a resolution as this! And, by the terms of the resolution, | that. And now carry this correspondence to the utmost extent. What is it 
I should presume that my friends from New York think there is a little more | more? How does it compromit this country? It does not take McLeod out 
dignity and power in having forty Representatives than only one. of the State of New York. It never pretended to arrest the operation of the 
But there is another point of view in which I ask the attention of the House | law. The British minister has been given to understand that it is a question 
to this resolution. Atthe very time when we have this great issue upon ano- | between the two nations, and that the General Government, as you and | have 
ther point with the British nation, and when this resolution, and every thing con- | a deep interest in the stake as well as New York ;—and that, if it should 
nected with, is blowing the coals to make another issue, there is behind it ano- | come to hostilities, it is not for the Empire State of New York to carry on 
ther effort, tomake yet another issue between this Government and the State of | the war with Great Britain. No,—it is a question for which the honour of the 
New York. What is the object of that? Are you going to war with a foreign | whole nation is pledged, and therefore the Government of the United States has 
nation? Andis that the time to split hairs in questions of jurisdiction between | a right to speak upon it. Now, I ask, why is this question raised, as it is 
the Government of the United States and that of one of the separate States ! | raised in the resolution, between the Government of the United States and the 
And are you going to bring up the question “ Which of you has the right, the | State of New York? It is the easiest thing in the world to do what the 
precious right to hang McLeod?” Are you going to make an issue, between Constitution of the United States and the Constitutions of the several States 
the State of New York and the Goverument of the United States upon such | intended to do above all other things; that is, that each of them shall discharge 
an exercise of power as that? Are you going to show your weakness at the | its own duties, passing along in parallel lines, without crossing each other's 
very moment when you are bearding the lion in his den? Is that the time to| path. And the course taken by the United States is calculated for that. Af- 
make an issue between the Government which represents the whole country, | ter commenting, as {i have done, upon the effects produced in foreign lands by 
and a State as toits power? God forbid that 1 should question its power ; but | a report from this House, so famous and notorious as it was last winter, | ask 
I enquire, is it politic or wise to make a quarrel between that Government and | you what has been the counteracting effect of this very correspondence !— 
this about the most insignificant of all questions, as to which of you shall re- The effect has been to calm the irritation of the British Government, roused as 
lease McLeod’ For, while some gentlemen talk about hanging McLeod, others, | it had been to indignation and resentment by the inflammatory report. This 
more merciful tell us that if it should turn out that this man was concerned in | effect is apparent in the tone of Mr. Peel's speech to his constituents at Tam- 
the affair of the Caroline, yet there was a power in the State of New York that | worth. 1 have no doubt that Mr. Fox represented the thing in that light, 
might prevent his execution—that the Executive of New York had the power|and from the complexion of these communications, he represented that 
of pardoning as well as the General Government, and that the attribute of mercy | there was no spirit of hostility to Great Britain on the part of this Govern- 
would be exercised with as much discretion by the Governor of New York as| ment. I say it is one of the best papers that ever was written, and the effect 
it would be by the President of the United States. But I see nothing in the | of it upon the nation is to be one of glory and not of reproach. Sir, it has 
correspondence which has been laid before us that would lead to the conclusion | fully authenticated the saying of the yentleman from New Hampshire, that 
that the course of the law in New York would not be carried out, according to} you will not have a war with England while the present Secretary of State 
all its rights, and all its dignities, and the man be released without the necessity | shall remain in office. I believe it—I thank God it isso; and your constituents, 
of a resort to the authority of the General Government. and my constituents, and the constituents of the gentleman from New Hamp- 
I am perfectly satisfied, for my own part, if it should so happen, that the evi- | shire,—those of the gentleman from New York who offered this resolution— 
dence is strong enough to convict him, that the Governor of New York would ex- | aye, sir, the constituents of every member of this House, have great reason to 
ercise the pardoning power, and send him with an admonition to go and sin no | raise their hands in gratitude to the God of Mercy that it is so, and in supplica- 
more. That can be done without aay retrenchment on the honor and dignity | tion that it may be so still; for, were it otherwise : 
of the State of New York. From the first moment to the last, the question 
which has struck me is, whether you wiil or will nothang the man? That is 
the only question in issue between Great Britain and the United States. Great 
Britain will not go to war to settle a question of jurisdiction between the Gene- 
ral Government and the State of New York. They will not go to war with you 
if the man is sent home. But, after all the arguments which have been used 
on this floor, it ultimately comes to this: which of the two Governments shall PROBABLE RENEWAL OF THE WAR. 
release McLeod? Now, I say, what is all that for? Why is it that the Go- Mr. Bush, Supercargo of the bark Florida, from Canton, came vu} 
vernment of the United States must be arraigned by the Government of the | afternoon with the letter bag of that vessel. The 
State of New York, and this made a question of war between us and great | May 19th, and on the 21st inst. struck on Brigar 
Britain! Why should not the matter have been allowed to go on according to | and with the cargo was totally lost. The crew were saved. 
the correspondence between the two Governments! No, sir, we have had long Mr. Bush states that there was an outbreak at Canton on the day the bark 
dissertations about war, declared and not declared, lawful and unlawful, by a | sailed, on account of which she was hurried away, without knowing exactly the 
Judge of the Supreme Court of the State of New York, and here and else-| nature of the commotion, but it was apprehended that fighting between the 
where ; long dissertations in relation to the maintenance of State rights. And | Chinese and the English would immediately ensue. Several British vessels 
now what does it amount to? Suppose you carry your State rights into exe- | were drawn up in positions to bombard Canton, should hostilities recommence. 
cution? suppose you hang the man, then the People of New York will exclaim : rhe letters and extracts below will show the nature of the preparations, and the 
‘* There is our independence ; there are vur State rights ; you see that we have | state of the pending controversy 
hung the man.” Now, what next? I would ask the constituents of the gen- Among the papers by this arrival with which we have been favoured, is 
tleman who offered the resolution. When all the counties he represente are | the first number of the ‘* Hong Kong Gazette.” This paper is to be pub- 
ravaged by the enemy, and when thousands and tens of thousands have been | lished semi-monthly at Hong Kong, under the authority of the government 
slaughtered, wives have been made widows and their children fatherless, I would of the Island, for the promulgation of the laws, &c. Captain William Caine, 
then ask of him if he would have the thanks of his constituents? And the | of the 26th or Camerontan regiment, has been appointed Chief Magistrate of 
question I ask of him, I also ask of the Representatives of the State of Penn- said Island. 
| 





The child may rue that is unborn 
The sentence of that day. 
The Resolution was laid on the table by yeas and nays—109 to 70. 


——— 


TWENTY DAYS LATER FROM CANTON. 


yeste rday 
Florida sailed from Canton 
itine Shoals, went to pieces, 








sylvania; of the Representatives of the State of Ohio; and of the whole line 
of those States which are more liable to the incursions which would take place 
by the enemy without any declaration of war, who would come and butcher your 
people, and burn and destroy your property, and return immediately and take 
their places in their defences before you could raise and organize a force to save 
them. What would you do! ( 


With reference to political matters, since the commencement of the present 
month, the native population has been gradually becoming more and alarmed 
at secret preparations made by the Mandarins for renewal of hostilities with 
the English. A request has been sent to Capt. E. that the forts on the river 
and at the Bogue be surrendered to the Chinese, to which Capt. E. replied, 
Would you offer a resolution to inquire whether | that every thing must remain as now standing, and that as long as the Chi- 





an officer of the army had been sent there, or whether the Attorney General had | nese preserve faith, no act of hostility will be committed by the English forces. 
been sent there, or whether any concession had been made to the British Gov- A large number of troops, said to amount to some 60,000 men, have arrived 
ernment? No such question would be asked. I have, indeed, no doubt that, | bere from the Northern aud Western Provinces, and certain movements of bo- 
after the country had been ravaged, there would be vigor and bravery enough | dies of these men have bro vo or three British vessels of war within can- 


in it to raise and array an avenging host to invade in turn the enemy’s country, | non shot of Canton 





aud burn their property and destroy their wives and children too, and what satis-| Capt. Elliot arrived here this morning, and has had an interview with the 
faction would that be to you? ja ithorities, but to what purpo ve have not been able to learn. The excite- 

If gentlemen would look into the history of Scotlandand England, they would ment of the people is, however, increasing, and we shall not be surprised to find 
there find numerous accounts of the frightful and disastrous border wars that were | outselves within ten days, either outside the Bogue, or prisoners in our facto- 
carried on between the Scotch and the English. Gentlemen would there see | ries in Canton, or peraaps residing in Canton as we now are, but with a substi- 
what might be the consequences here if this resolution were to be carried into | tuliou of British for the present Cuinese rulers. 


} i 
effect. | 


Macao, May 15 
It is but a few days since I heard a gentleman from New Hampshire (Mr 


















Our dates from Canton reach to the 12th, at which time everything remain- 
Eastman) say, with some pain and distress, that if the present Secretary of ed quiet and business was transacting as before; although the excitement 
| State remained in office there would be no war—no war with England ; and caused by the warlike preparations of the Chinese still continued. During the 
there was a great deal meant by that remark. And the gentleman seemed to | last daysof last week, a great number of Szechuen soldiers, it is said as many 
think this a lamentable cendition of affairs. J firmly believe it was true; but I as 3000, arrived in Canton, and passed the factories in boats. From other parts 
had a very different feeling from that gentler ; and [ say; God be praised if| of the country detachments of troops are also collecting. At Shaming, a few 
| it be so, to preserve peace between the two cuuntries Aud, however long or | hundred yards west of the Factories, a new fort, mounting six guns, has been 
short the gentleman’s career may be, he will not see any improper concession to | erected, and every thing in fact looks as warlike as well can be. Such were 
Great Britain sanctioned by the present Secretary of State, whether in peace or | the hostile preparations of the Chinese, that in consequence of them, H. M.S 
war. With re spect tu the present question, I have no doubt the gentleman al- | Modeste has been moved nearer the city from her anchorage at the Macao fort, 
luded to would show as much firmness as any member of this House. And one | and H. M. B. Algerine is now anchored in front of the Factories whilst strong 
of my reasons for troubling the House at this last expiring moment of the ses | parties of sailors and marines in boats are near the Factories every night, and 
| sion is, that I might vindicate the conduct of that geutleman, and do him jus- j the guard of marines has also been doubled on shore at Canton. H.M. Pleni- 
| tice ; for great injustice has been done him in regard to his remarks and corres- | potentiary aul Mrs. Elliot left this for Canton on Monday last, and after s 
pondence. Now, I do not know that there is a word in his part of that corres- | ing there until the 12th, returned to this city in the Nemesis steamer yesterday 
pondence but what I would endorse. And I say, if it is conciliatory, if it has | morning. We hear that Capt. Elliot had an interview with the _Kwanschow- 
any tendency to soften the asperities and rancor that may exist between the two | foo when at Canton, and it is said that the latter demanded, as a condition on 
countries, so much the better; and I know it has had that effect which alone trade was to be carried on in future, that the building now carrying 
. . * ' + on at Hongkong should cease, besides some other things equally inadmissible. 
To return to the subject of this resolution, and as to whether the British Go | This we give as a mere rumour. It is however undeniable that among tho 
vernment have been given to understand t 





eased or sur- | Canton Commercial Community, foreign as well as native, the greatest excite: 






it McLeod will be re 








rendered. What, I ask again is the purpose of iry’ For this question, | ment continues to exist. The foreigners are shipping off property as fast as 
too, has been answered before it was asked. Undoubtedly the British Govern- | they can obtain it, whilst it is excessively difficult to prevail on the Chinese to 
ment have been given to understand that he will be delivered or surrendered. | make purchases of import By the last letters from Canton it appears thas 
Whether this shall be done by the authority of the United States, or by that of | numbers of the inhabitants, that had re turned to Canton for the purpose of 
the State of New York, may be a questior. of constit nal power among our | trade, were again leaving it. It is true Yahshan and his colleagues have issued 
selves, but it is no question between us and great Britain [In negotiation, the | a proclamation, telling the people not to be alarmed, but the Mandarines have 
government of the United States is that which the British nation have the right | lost their credit with the people, and are not now listened to with much rev 
to hold and will hold responsible for his personal safety. Undoubtedly the Bri- | rence. How long the present state of uncertainty may last is not for us to 

h Minister has been told that “the Government of the United States enter- | predict, although we fear t! e “arrangement” will very soon be interrupted 
tains no doubt that, after this avewal of the trar , authorized and underta- | by some violence on the part of the Chinese. It can hardly be supposed, that 
ken by the British authorities, individuals concerned in it ought not, by the prin- | 40,000 men, although they be Chinese soldiers, would suffer themselves for any 
ciples of public law and the general usage of civilized States, tobe holden per- | length of time to be kept inawe by what must to them appear a very contempt- 
sonally responsible in the ordinary tribunals of law for the participation in it.” | ible number of the enen t 








they will make, and at no distant period, @ 






Undoubtedly the instructions given to the Attorney General, when sent to | trial of numbers aga 









nst skill, appears to us, to be inevitable —Canton I ° 

New York, and acopy of which was communicated to Mr. Fox, did aver that, On Tuesday last H. M. brig Columbine, Captain Clarke, returned from her 
‘whether the process be criminal or cit the fact of having acted under pub- | trij to Chusan, whither she had gone to take a chop” from H M. Plenipoten- 

lic authority, and in obedience to the orders of lawful superiors, must be regard- | tiary for Elepoo, the governor of Chekeang, demanding, we supy an expla- 

ed as a valid defence: othe rwise, liv sls we 1 be holden respor sible for | nation of the m rin which Capt Stead. of Pes ee Bomanjce, m hie 

njuries resuiting from the acts of Government, and even from the operations of | dea On his arrival at Chinhae, a boat with a flag of truce was scut « re, 

| pemmse wat.” ) in order to ae er the ¢ t when near the fort the guns wer ted at her, 
Yes, sir, the British Governmeut have been given to understand, that since | and a number of soldier sated 4 ee tan tae 4 dhe wade On thie 

| their avowal that McLeod actec der their authority, he must be ultimately | the Columbine signalized for her to return. At Singlo, where C bitad wan 
| released or surrendered. And what the Is it not 601 Why sir. Indias ca- | killed, Mr. Gutzleff, the interpreter, went on shore in the Capt sis in. order 
vages—cannibals, tc whom revenge is the hrst f virtues—accept of ransom | to obta some further - gence as tothe manner in which ( pt. Stead met 

for the blood of their relatives slain: and is it fora Christian nation, in cold | his death, and was e, we are informed, told by the inhab sant tad netinn 
blood, four years aftera defensive irregularity of er war, provoked by their | ing to do with the transaction, but that Capt.Stead had been k:lled by the man- 

own people, to hold a man responsible to their municipal law for murder, be Jarines and soldiers, who beat him to death with stones. Waile obtaining this 

cause the life of a man was lost ) nocturnal foray, authorized by the publi | information, @ body of soldiers, whose approach had been hidden by a hill, s id 

authorities, civil and military, of the couatry in whose defence it was underta- jdenly came upo em, intent on cutting off the retreat of the party to the 


ken and achieved’ Sir, there is not a civilized country upon earth but woul boat, wi ned without accident 


lich, however, was ga 
- 
tt 


This is all tt 


the shore ; some letters for the authorities wero 


> communi- 


L Hhvine 


cry shame upon us for carrying such barbarian principles into practice. A war } cation the Columbine had w 
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‘ven to fishermen to deliver; but if they were, which is very .doubtful, ever 
delivered, no notice is taken of them.—ZJb. 

Macao, May 15.—Commoilore Sir Gordon Bremer is expected to return here 
from Culcutta by about the end of June, at the latest. 


ay es a 
THE NEW MINISTRY. 
The following is the authentic list of the cabinet as submitted to the Queen 
by Sir Robert Peel, on Wednesday last, at Windsor Castle :-— 
: THE CABINET. 
First Lord of the Treasury—Sir R. Peel, Bart 
Lord High Chancellor—Lord Lyndhurst. 
Lord President of the Council—-Lord Wharncliffe. 
Lord Privy Seal—The Duke of Buckingham. 
Secretary of State (Home Department)—Sir James Graham, Bart. 
Secretary of State (Foreign Department)—the Earl of Aberdeen. 
Secretary of State (Colonial Department)—Lord Stanley. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—The Right Hon. Henry Goulbourn. 
First Lord of the Admiralty—The Ear! of Haddington. 
President of the Board of Control—Lord Ellenborough 
Paymaster of the Forces—The Right Hon. Sir Edward Knatchbull. 
President of the Board of Trade—The Earl of Ripon. 
Secretary at War—The Right. Hon Sir Henry Hardinge. 
The Duke of Wellington, as already stated, does not hold office, but will be 
the leader of the ministerial party in the House of Lords. _ 
In addition to the above, we can give the appointments of the subjoined with- 
out any fear of contradiction :— 
The Earl De Grey—Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Lord El!iot—Chief Secretary of Ireland. 
The Right Hon. Sir George Clerk, Bart.—Secretary to the Admiralty 
The Right Hon. Admiral Sir George Cockburn, G. C. B.—One of the Lords 
of the Admiralty 
Lord Ashley—One of the Lords of the Admiralty 
Sir Frederick Pollock—Attorney General. 
Sir Wilham Follett—Soliciter General. 
Sir E¢ward S ugden—Chancellor for Ireland 
THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLD 
Lord Steward of the Queen's Household—The Earl of Liverpool 
Master of the Horse to her Majesty—The Earl of Jersey. 
Master of the Queen’s Buck Hounds—The Earl of Ri 
Among the rumours in the best informed circles is, that Lord Ingestre will be 
one of the junior Lords of the Admiralty, and thai the Earl of Lincoln, Viscount 
Sandon aud the Hon. Sydney Herbert, are to be Lords of the Treasury. —Chro- 
nicle. 


ssiyn, 


From the London Stnndard of Sept. 3—Second Edition, 7 P. M. 
I 
We understand, by her Majesty’s command, the following noblemen and gen- 
; J 2g 








tlemen \ ntroduced and sworn in Privy Councillors, and accordingly took 

eir seats at the Board:—Mr. William Gladstone, Lord Elliot. Lord Er- 
est Bruce, Lord Granville Somerset, the Earl of Lincoln, and Sir George 
Clerk. Lord Hill also attended the Council 


At the Court at Claremont, the 3d day of September, 1841, present the 
Jueen’s Most Excellent Majesty in Council. Her Majesty in Council was this 


y pleased to declare the Right Hon. James Archibald Lord Wharncliffe, Lord 





esident of her Majesty’s Most Hon. Privy Council 
This day the Most Noble Richard Piantagenet Duke of Buckingham and 
Chandos e Right Hon. Charles Earl of Liverpool ; the Hon. Edward Gran 
eE£ (commonly called Lord Eliot); the Hon. Ernest Bruce (commonly 
led Lord Ernest Bruce); the Hon. Henry Pelham Clinton (commonly called | 
e Earl of Clinton); and William Ewart Gladstone, Es }., were, by command 
her M y, sworn of her Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council, and 
yk the pective places at the Board accordingly 
Her M n Council was this day pleased to deliver the Great Seal to the 
ht Hon. Jovn Lord Lyndhurst, and to deliver the custody of the Privy Seal 
eM Noble Richard Plantagenet Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, 
lto¢ nt the Right Hon Robert Gorden | Aberdeen, the Right 
urd Irey Smith Stanley, (commonly called Lor Stanleyv,) and the 
| r James Robert Graham, Bart, to be three rM ty’s Prin 
S ries of State, and to declare Thoma P I de Grey, Liev 
1 Genera! Governor of tha yf the I 1K lom call 
d to appoint the Right Hi i ric Ear {ipon, and, in his 
, Right Hon. William Ewart Gladstone, Pi lent of the Commit- | 
{ ( inci apy yinted for the consideratic of all matters re 3g to Trade 
Foreign Plantations. 
We beieve we may state with certainty that the *‘ new writs” will be moved 
House of Commons on Monday next, and that both Houses, at their rising | 
hat evening, will adjourn until Monday fortnight, the 20th inst 
ne 
T'he Tragedy in High Life-—We, a short time ago, published some account 
a iamet cat astrophe at Floren: e, in which, as we state d, ** two sons’ 
Lord Aldborough were concerned; and we have since received a letter from 
relative of that nobleman, requesting us to give g particulars 
have very sincere pleasure in complying with his sire, and do so without 
s of time 
Che Earl of Aldborough has only two legitimate sons--namely, the Viscou 
aiens and the Hon. James Stratford; and the tragical occurrence alluded to | 
! not, and could not, in any way whatever refer to either of those gentlemen, 
efurmer being with a detachment of his regiment (the 1st Dragoon Guards,) 
ithe latter serving with the [Indian army in the Chinese expedition. Neither 
je viscount nor his brother have been at Florence for several years. 
he above explanation will prevent the public mind from being misled, and 


] 


that, It is unnecessary to make further comment.—Court Journal 
























Married—In this city, on Tuesday evening the 2Ist inst., by t Rev. Dr.Wainwright, 
K. Duer, U. S. Navy, to Georgeanna. daughter of Geo. Huvler, Esq., late U.S. Con- | 
at Nassau, N. P., Bahamas. 
e At Charlotte Town. Prince Edward Island t 10, Anna 
Consort of the Hon Chief Justice Jarvis, » late Dr. 
Boyd, of the Medical Staff, deeply deplored by s circ] 
ive rid acqu neces to whom her many virt 
Great Barrington, Mass.,on the Ist inst., Mrs. hh Pres- 
I r of the revolutionary army, and late? rhe de 
ased lady 1s deeply and sincerely lamented by a % 1 1 her 
h will be equally deplored in Nova Scotia and th: place of her birth, where 
generally belove: fur her many and eacellent virt ; 
Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, %) a 93-4 pere preu 
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By Mr. Cunard’s steamer at Boston, we received the list of the new Cabinet, 
vaich will be found among our extracts. The appointments, we think, will 
With Sir Robert Peel as Premier, 
rd Lyndhurst as Chancellor, Lord Aberdeen as Foreign Secretary, Lord Stan 
y for the Colonies, and Tur Duke 
, in due time, be steered through its manifold difiiculties. 
ntment of the 


give the country very general satisfaction. 
to advise and give support to all, the nation 
The 


generally ap- 


Ne hope wi ap. 
Earl de Grey tothe Vice royaltv of Ireland, is 
wed, and no where condemned. Sir James Graham, too, is, fromhis mode 
tion and intimate acquaintance with the wants and feelings of the people, well 
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The news from China to-day is not satisfactory, but we cannot expect any | in the commercial world, besides the Press and numerous individuals. Num- 
decisive measures before the arrival of Sir Gordon Bremer, and Sir Henry Pot- bers also came from New Jersey and from adjacent parts of the country. The 
tinger, who were both earnestly expected. We have given the more important whole ceremony was imposing and highly satisfactory, and, we may add, great 
items of intelligence. | Were the feastings and rejoicings upon the occasion. This great Rail Road is 

CASE OF McLEOD. ' intended to run through all the Southern counties of this State, and to termi- 

As the period approaches for the trial of McLeod, the public anxiety for the nate as high up the southern shore of the Lake Erie, as can be effected within 
result acquires increased force. Should he be acquitted and safe convoy given ' the State bounds. It keeps far from the course of the Erie canal, and will draw 
him back to Canada, the difficulties of his case will end ; but should he be con- forth valuable resources of districts which have hitherto languished in obscurity 
victed and made to suffer the penalty of the law, a war with England seems in- through the want of roads and facilities. It will cause goods to be landed much 
evitable. earlier which are sent down by Lake Erie, and those goods will be forwarded 

We do not ourselves partake of these apprehensions; we do not think that both —_ and cheaply to this city and port. In short it seems to us to re 
Mr. Fox received any additional instructions from Sir R. Peel’s Cabinet by the one of the most magnificent enterprises ever devised in this country, and ad- 


, ; vantages may now be contemplated therefrom, of which but a few years ago 
last steamer; we do not think that he has orders to demand his passports the mo- jt would have been deemed sheer madness to entertain a thought. From a 
ment McLeod is put upon his trial, nor do we think, that war will grow out of this a speech of Governor Seward on the oceasion, we learn that, as such an under- 


case at all. The question of jurisdiction lies between the general government ‘aking must be far beyond any private means of accomplishment, he sball give 
and the State of New York, for the government of the United States has dis- esas <p te et le starr - se best means for the 
tinetly recognized the principle contended for by Great Britain—that McLeod is |, i ee 

not punishable by the laws here, but that England alone, as a nation, is responsi- 
ble for the affair of the Caroline. 























DEATH OF LORD SYDENHAM. 

It is our painful duty to announce the death of this distinguished nobleman, 
which took place on Sunday morning last, at Kingston, in consequence of the 
injuries received by the falling of his horse, a short time previously. From the 
outset of the accident we had our fears of the result, not so much from the in- 


The trial of McLeod then will proceed pro 
forma ; if he be acquitted, of which there is every human probability, the met- 
ter is at anend; if he be convicted, the Governor of the State of New York 
will exercise the pardoning power and set him at large, and the remainder of the 
case will revert to its legitimate hands—namely, the Cabinets of London and ; ‘ 

y ‘gi ’ p ne juries received, but from his lordship s generally impaired state of health and pecu- 
Washington, by whom it will be settled on the clear and distinct principles of . } “yt . 

: liar temperament. His Excellency had already from his declining strength solicited 
| and obtained from Her Majesty, permission to return to England at the close 
of the session. Immediately on his lordship’s death, Mr. Murdoch, his Secre- 
tary, forwarded the following Despatch by express to the Mayor of Montreal. 

Government House, Kingston, 19th Sept. 841. 

Sir,—It is my painful duty to communicate to you the melancholy intelli- 
go to war to settle a question of jurisdiction between the General Government | gence of the decease of His Exceilency the Governor General. His Excellency 
and the State of New York.’ She will be satisfied with the surrender of | expired this morning at 5 minutes past 7 o'clock, 
SED ih aad te [ have the honour to be Sir, Your most obedient servant, 

His Honor the Mayor, Montreal. T. W. C. MURDOCH. 
authority. T, the Tt ; 

i. | To the Editor of the Montreal Herald. 


international law. 

We have been given to understand that this is the course things will take, 
and the supposition gains strength by what fell from Mr. Adams during his late | 
able, impartial, and upright speech in Congress—a full report of which will be 


found in this day’s impression. Mr. Adams says that “Great Britain will not | 


is immaterial whether this be done by the General or State | 
The London Globe,too, the organ of Lord Palmerston and the Whig 
Cabinet, says— 





The only real difficulty with which the Tories will have to contend, in refer- | choly termination to the labors of an eventful session, in the death of the Gov- 
euce to our position with foreign States, will be the affair of Mr. McLeod ; and | ernor General. On Friday, the day appointed for the prurogation of Parlia- 
even with respect to this the Whig government has so well prepared the way, | ment, His Excellency was pronounced unequal to the exertion whizh the cere- 
that a safe and honourable issue from the dilemma that threatens may be calcu- | monial demanded, and on yesterday at noon it was performed by Major General 
lated upon with a confidence almost approaching to certainty. There is no : . 


- I | Clitherow. The official Gazette, which I enclose, details the proceedings of 
doubt, that should the tribunal at New York pass an unfavourable verdict, the | the prorogation. 


| general government of the United States will at once demand the prisoner’s re- | 

| lease, though it cannot interfere until the verdict has been given. Its inability 
to take this step in the first instance may be—indeed in our opinion undoubtedly | succession of spasmodic pains in the stomach. I have only time to add, that 
is—a defect in the American constitution ; but would there be either dignity or | he bore his impending fate with heroic fortitude and resignation. Before death 
policy in our demanding of the general government the performance of an act | came, it lad been deprived of one half its terrors. Kingston, Sunday Morning, 

| which it cannot accomplish withou: risking a civil war in Its own dominions, and | Sept. 19 ' 

| which it could not refuse to comply with but at the certainty of the immediate | PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT. 

| commer cement of hostilities on the part of the British government? Lord | Kingston, Sept. 18, 1841. 

Palmerston has already communicated to the American authorities the necessity | The alarming state of his Excellency’s health prevented his closing the Par- 

for the instant release of McLeod, should he be endangered by a hostile verdict | liament yesterday at the Government House, as had been announced by Message 

| of the Court whe t tried. | in the morning. Both Houses adjourned till 12 this day, before which time 

| But any farther step, whi ild not better the condition of the prisoner, g appointment 


| would assuredly inve 





His Excellency’s decease took place this morning at five minutes past seven. 
He sank under an utter prostration of strength occasioned by an uninterrupted 


re he is about to be 


ie 1t w 





the followin was made known through the Officia! Gazette : 


sive the Government of the United States in immediate war | Government House, 18th Sept., 1841. 
| with us, or a conflict with one of its own States that would be placed toward it His Excellency the Governor-General has been pleased, by Commission under 
| in a position of defiance solely by animpolitic act of useless precipitance on ‘he | his Seal at Arms, to nominate, constitute and appoint John Clitherow, Esq., 
part of the English ministry. The present question of a demand on our side, | Major-General Commanding Her Majesty’s Forces in that part of the Province 
and the ability of the United States authorities to comply with it, has been com- | heretofore Upper Canada, to be Deputy Governor for the purposes mentioned in 
pared not iInaptly with the demai the Russian Government, in the reign of the said Commission 


(Jueen Anne, f of t 


- 


idor from the Court of S 





yr the release ass Peters-| Atavery few minutes after 12, Major-General Clitherow, the Deputy Gover- 

burg, who was confined for debt, but whom by the law of England the Sovereign | nor, accompanied by Captain Clitherow, A. D. C.,and T. W. C. Murdoch, Esq., 

could not set at liberty | Chief Secretary to the Governor General, came into the Legislative Council 
Russia was satisfied by the explanation of the difficulty, though the object | C 


hamber, and terminated the session with the following 


SPEECH : 


| of 


imprisonment was no less than the representative of the Emperor himself; | 
| 


| and a act o parli iment was very propery passed to prevent a recurrence Of @/ Fipnorahle Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, and Gentlemen of th House 
| similar circumstance. We agree with the Times, that England may have a| of Assembly: : ™ : 
right to demand such an enactment from the American Government, to obviate | [y¢ 


onsequence of the severe indisposition of the Governor General, I have 
y of such another cause of disagreement as that which has unhap- | been deputed by him to signify to you Her Majesty’s pleasure on the several 
, —s “ dhe ant ete : sian : aa m laws | i . a ) a ; : : ; 

pily arisen ; but we are not justified in demanding a violation of its own laws | Bills which you have passed during this Session, and to relieve you from further 
as the price at which our friendship is to be preserved—for the offer of an | attendance in Parliament. In performing this duty, I beg to congratulate you 


alte ’ . »} . > sid . > sith . | swine P 1 
alternative which it is known co ld not be complied with, would evince 4 | onthe manv important measures which you have been enabled to perfect, and on 
determination for war, inconsistent alike with reason and with policy. the a: 


the possibiil 
| 


eral harm ny which, notwithstanding the difficulties incident to the first 
Now, taking these two contemporary authorities into view, and giving them | meeting of a new Legislature, has marked your proceedings. 
Gentlemen of the House of Assembly : 

[ thank you in the name of Her Majesty for the readiness with which you have 
voted the Supplies necessary for the public Service, and for maintaining the 
credit of the Province. 

Honorable Gentlemen, and Gentlemen : 
I am confident that you will sympathize with me in the deep sorrow which 
will be recollected, stated in Parliament that the explanations of | ! feel for the illness of the Governor General and in my hope that the sufferings 
' } with which it has pleased Almighty God to afflict him, may be but temporary. 
; F _. |Inthe meantime I would urge on you the propriety, on your return to your 
| Instructions given to Mr. Crittenden, the late Attorney General, by Mr. Web- | homes, of endeavouring to carry out the great improvements now in progress ;; 


; 
| ster 


} . ; } ‘ 
In that document, as we have already said, the principle contended for by | and of inculcating on those by whom you will be surrounded as well an oblivion, 


| the due and proper weight to which both are entitled—Mr. Adams from his high ' 
character as a Statesman, his position in the country, and his close intimacy 

with the Secretary of State,—and the Globe from its being the acknowledged | 
| mouth-piece of the late British cabinet—there is not much risk in coming to 
| the conclusion that the course we have pointed out will be followed. Lord | 
Palmerston, it 


| the American Government were satisfactory, and particularly so the Letter of 


| Great Britain, was clearly admitted, and McLeod is now only retained in custo- | Of past differences as a hopeful spirit of enterprise and contentment for the fu- 

‘ * , , } 1 ture. In so doing you will best promote the permanent interests of your coun- 
dy by the jealous pertinacity of state jurisdiction, from which he will be re- | | sir teeagig F aptcrrncd gon F . S 
ee eh gas} oe | try, and entitle yourselves to the gratitude of your fellow subjects, and may that 
| jeased the moment the trial ends. This feature of the case we think has not : : " 


Providence 


endeavours. 


which has heretofore so signally protected this land, prosper your 
been duly considered by the public, more es] ecially by many of our own coun- 


trymen, who think the honour of England is compromised by allowing Mr. The Honourable the Speaker of the Legislative Council then declared the 


-_ . | Provincial Parliament prorogued to the 25th of October next 
McLeod e tried at all. The honour of Britain is dear to all her children, | cial Parliament pror S 1ed to the 25th of Octe ; wah 

; ‘ 2 On the present occasion, the usual salutes and guards of honor were dispen- 
but that honour Is perhaps best dis; layed by manifesting—not a captious dispo- 


sed with, andthe attendance of the heads of departments, officers, &c., not 


sition, a desire to engage in unnecessary quarrels—but showing a spirit of | required. 
forbearance and of peace and good will to all mankind. It is not indispensibl. The number of Bills to which the Royal Assent was this day given, was 


67; Reserved for the signification of Her Majesty’s pleasure, 15; Previously 


for England at this period of her histery, to engage in wars to prove the cou- i 
I . aa sanctioned, 20; Total passed this session, 102 


These since estab- 
lished and enrolled in the book of fame at Blenheim, at Waterloo, at the Nile, | 


rage of her people or her prowess as a nation. were long 





THE PRINCE DE JOINVILLE. 
The French Frigate La Belle Poule, commanded by His Royal Highness the 
Prince de J 


at Trafalgar, on the sands of Egypt, and on the burni g plains of India. There | 
is no part of the great globe that does not bear witness tothe ac 


shievements of 





yinville, son of His Majesty the King of the French, has just arrived 
poured out their blood 


her gallant sons, who have | 


in all countries and in all re, and the circumstance has called forth all the warmest feelings of respect 
But it is not in New York 
yaly that such testimonials of respeet are tendered; we see by the Halifax (N. 
S.) Journals 


climes, for the honour of that great country which is at once the paragon and yspitality towards that illustrious personage. 
wonder of modern days. 

“Go, Stranger! track the deep 

Free, free, the white sail spread ! ; : 

Wave may not foam, nor wild wind swee tu shed resiaen 

Where rest not England's dead."—Mrs. 


that the Military and Civil authorities there, and all the most dis- 
s have vied in their efforts to do! 
of the Belle P. 


the following day the Prince landed, attended by a British guard 


onour to the princely visitor 


nens On the arrival there le on the 6th inst., a royal salute was ex 


Above all it is, we hope, not obligatory on England to make war in this case | C2anged, and on 




















aa ; : , 
i \ | ; Sea) on her ¢ lineage, and brit ’ nflict the end of which we c -oe |of honour and a splendid band; His Royal Highness was received by the Com 
ipted for the Home Department. Both Sir James and Lord Stanley were | UPO® her Own lineage, a id bring on a conflict the end of which we cannot see, | 0 r é | i g 
° } ) + ’ ; ; + e 2 ‘ » : nande tr y, s Pe ar acc¢ I ed 8S sl J ] t J rine al 
members of Jord Grey’s Cabinet, and assisted in carrying the Reform Act. Mr We would rather see her slow to resent than in haste to take offence; and | mander e Forces, &c., and, accompanied by his suite, and the principa 
, 1 ] sh } — } } tary Beer f the pn he pal risit rove on ance pro 
Goulburn ; Chencellor of the Exchequer under the Dake of Wellington should she ever be again drawn into hostilities with her kindred here, which | military officers of the place, he pai lav to the Governor; from thence } 
429-; i , , * >rovidence in it » forbid, let her not be the aggressor, but Jet | al eeding to H.M.S. Winchester, a salute was fired from the Seringapatam 
29-30, a period in which economy and retrenchment were carried to the high Providence in its mercy forbid, let her not be the aga yr, bu i ner be able | cet ling to ; : ‘ a . - 
7 a» Vi “ iq , , mea ar no rand dinr ib > wen ¢ > nt | se 
tch He left his office then with a st rplus in the Treasurv for his Whig | ° 89 8 the face of Christendom, and say with Mr. Adams—* / did not strik \¢ 1e same evening a grand dinner and ball were given at the Government i € 
: ‘ a Oe . i hnnente ot 2 rince « ta ball ; count was given on the 
$ sors, of two millions sterling. Where is it now? Echo answers, where the first blow in honour of the Prince ; a Regat vallon the same accoun g 
. ‘ a _ ‘ } } 1 'T 7 > \y ida' th and h > rer + the ¢ ernmant 
e Earl Ripon, President of the Board of Trade, was Chancellor of the It is satisfactory to learn that the documents that have been forwarded from | following Thursday ; on Friday another grand ball was given at the Government 
che 1 Liverpool’s Cabinet. He wa M ederick Robins Canada, to establish an alibi for Mr. McLeod, are of that conclusive and abun- | hou Saturday His Royal Highness was present at a dinner g y ( 
\ vel \ net e wast r. Fr rick Kobinso 
: S| 5 } ‘ , é 7 
and called by Cobbett derision, “ Prosperity Rob ” n the creat pn dant kind, as to make his acquittal certain. We may, therefore, cherish the modore Douglas in the Commissioner's house ; on the following I y 
wae % = ainatataiees s rl MuobdiInson, m yrealt pros ° ; bs ‘ . “aa > ri. : a 
: Eno! ' = . : hope that in the course of another week or two this exciting affair will be hap- | a splendid ball was given to the Prince by Sir J. Dickson (Commanda ind 
I yt r é I { Lee + ] . - +} , : - : " J ; scl 
t vailed in England at that period. Lord E rough is not a | pily terminated. ors ae ers of the Garrison. In short the entire sojourn of the Rova sito 
eeneral { yut the situation of President of the Board of Control for THE ERIE RAIL ROA has been marked with attentions and festivities worthy of pwn great nation 
Pes 1s 8 ™ — ° . . ; . > = t « val t > holdir lations mity a allig > 
uirs of India, which office he held ler the Duke of Wel yn—and Wednesday last may be considered an eventful day to the State of New | 224 clierea (0 @ s¢ a Royal house holding relati n ance 
ti ennai taleented « ! } , , 1 : @ vith the British « The City authorities of New York lost no time In do- 
veil Known, to:erated no siouckes—he exhibited so much talent | York, as from it may be dated an operation in which the commercial no less we’ awe who from local as well as nat causes must command 
ey sg car ey | than the social welfare of this state is greatly concerned. We allude to the tense interest in the hearts of its citizens, a Frer 8 e 
V , atone T eet ihe IP . wet to ad , =" | . ’ — . . : : , : esate Bie 
Ve re ‘ : 1 Chancellor Lyndhurst is agair the Woolsa for his | opening of the New York and Erie Rail Roa 1 most gigantic undertaking, | city, throug onsul, have likewise bee ed w y de- 
r egal juir nts ar splendid | } } ] } 1) ; tation, 0 rd the Belle Pon vhere ie t elr sentiments 
. gai acquirements and enti? natural abilities at once | but which «when completed will be i ent avenue from a0 a Poule, where the F 
ar nar tof ] eat , Som . , f ve , ttachment } srations -2 1 foot ve learn, for enter 
é€ and ornament of his high statio Next in abilities to | Far West to this city, thereby confirming to t atter in perpetuity the t am al His I . His r 
: | J J 5 aa nro y y ma s€a 
anc Te. 1 S; . Lune -. ont . ’ he 10UT Ol 8 yai hilg } 
incery lore, is Sir Edward Sugden, who goes to Ireland which she has long and appropriately I at En n of = 
1 England and Ireland ca ¥ boast of having ited States. The part now opened nly the { section of this immens« ~ Truscott’s er rnex 
B es, the two most emin ( cer vers y lertaking ength extending from Piermont, on the Hudson River. thr —_— : 
- S 7 way € € ‘ 4 s 
} Rockland County and into Orange C far as G a distance of \I = tal Fas 5 gre 
i Nard gias has been named as Gover r-gene * ida S sixty miles An immense assembly was llected assist at the ererr e sea cates 
a nee Governor of New Brunswick. and va voted | consisting of the Governor of the State of New ¥ l hiss the m MRS WALT is & UO 
J 7 S 
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THE STRANGER’S W1SH—TO MARY. 
A happy, blissful pilgrimage, 
With life’s bright things to cheer : 
A joyous heart, a peaceful mind 
your’s, from year to year. 


May thine, dear lady, be the smooth, 
And not life’s rugged ways, 

But, like a glorious May-day morn, 
Cheered by the sun’s bright rays : 


With fragrant flowers thy path be strew’d— 
Earth an Elysian be— 

A foretaste of that heavenly bliss 
This world’s bright joys to thee : 


May friends, enshrined within thy heart, 
Their faithful homage prove, 

And be the halo round thy life 
An atmosphere of love. 


Oh! may your days glide sweetly on 
As gentle streamlets flow— 

A stranger to thy bosom be 
The slightest touch of woe : 


Or, sweetly as the breathing air 
Sighs through the rosy bowers, 
Where lovers sit, in converse sweet, 

And pass the fleeting hours : 


And may the tear of sorrow be 
An alien to thine eye ; 

But should the pearly gema descend, 
Like dew-drops from the sky, 





May they but spring from rapture’s source, 
From bliss which seeks relief— 

Or flow at pity’s gentle tone, 
And shed for others’ grief. 


And now, whil’st on life’s troubled sea 
Your bark glides gently o’er, 
The Stranger breathes his heart’s best wish— 
** God bless thee,” evermore ! ! CcC—. 





Por thee the Stranger’s wish is breathed 
To that bright world above ; 
Then Lady breathe one prayer for him, 
And those whom he may love,— _ 
From the purc heart of virtue given, 
‘ ‘T will surely wend its way to Heaven. 


ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION. 
From the London Nautical Magazine for September. 


{We have read with much interest the recent account of Capt. Ross's pro- 

ings, and we admire the resolution and fortitude with which he encounter- 

and overcame the formidable dangers and difficulties which opposed his pro- 

, and which had, apparently, completely stopped both the French and Ame- 

an ships. Great and glorious as have been the military achievements of the 

’ British Navy, they will not be looked upon by ‘posterity with more admiration 

than the extensive discoveries which have distinguished it in the present age— 

Science and civilization, and British power, have been promoted as effectually, 

' and as permanently by the discoveries of Cook, and Parry, and Ross, and many 

" ethers, as by the heroic deeds of Howe, and St. Vincent, and Nelson, and their 
glorious companions. The Admiralty have always most liberally and most pa- 
S otically encouraged those voyages of discovery ; and in so doing they have 

sulted the Lonor of the nation, and honor is the most valuable of all nation- 
sessions. ] 
' The Erebus and Terror discovery ships sailed from England about eighteen 

f months ago, under the command of Capt. James Clark Ross, and Com. Crozier, 

’ their main and ostensible object being to ascertain the true position of the South 
Magnetic Polc, and the exploration of the Antarctic Regions, of which a very 
imperfect knowledge has hitherto been obtained ; but a series of magnetic ob- 

| servations were also directed to be made at different stations on their route, and 

' the first of which being at Madeira, they put in there and stopped several days. 

\ Thence they proceeded to St. Helena and the Cape of Good Hope, at which 

_ places they fitted up observatories, and left officers of sufficient scientific ac- 

| quirements to superintend them. 

_ Kerguelen Islend was the next spot they visited, where, and at Sabrina, 
further observations on the magnet were made, and they arrived safe at Hobart- 
on, Van Diemen Land, about the middle of last August. There Capt. Ross 

' met his old friend Sir John Franklin, the Governor, from whom he received 

» every possible attention and assistance, and there also having erected and fitted 

/ upan observatory, they proceeded on their voyage about the 26th of October, 
that being the date of their last letters at which time they were on the eve of 
their departure. 


Extract of a letter from Capt. Ross of H.M.S. Erebus, dated at Hobarton, Van 
Diemen Land, 7th April, 1841. 

“Under all circumstances, it appeared to me that, it would conduce more to 
the advancement of that branch of science, for which this expedition has been 
more specially sent forth, as well as for the extension of our geographical know- 
ledge of the Antarctic Regions, to endeavor to penetrate to the southward, on 
about the 170th degree of east longitude py which the isodynamic oval, and 
the point exactly between the two foci of greater magnetic intensity might be 
passed over and determined, and directly between the tracks of the Russian 
navigator, Bellingshausen, and our own Capt. James Cook, and after entering 
the Antarctic circle, to steer south-westerly towards the Pole, rather than at- 
tempt to approach it directly from the north on the unsuccessful footsteps of 
my predecesois. 

“ Accordingly on leaving Auckland Islands on the 12th of December, we 
proceeded to the southward, touching fora few days at Campbell Island, for 
magnetic purposes, and after passing amongst many icebergs to the southward 
of 63 deg. latitude, we made the pack-edge, and entered the Antarctic circle on 
the Ist of January, 1841. 

“This pack presented none of these formidable characters which I had been 
led to expect from the accounts of the American and French ; but the circum- 
stances were sufficiently unfavorable to deter me from entering it at this time 
and a gale from the northward interrupted our operations for three or four days 

™ On the 5th of January, we again made the pack about 100 miles to east- 
ward in latitude 66 deg. 45S. ; aud longitude 174 deg. 16 E.; and although 
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the wind was blowing directly on it, with a bigh sea running, we succeeded in 

entering it without either of the ships sustaining any injury ; and after penetra- 

ting a few miles we were enabled to make our way to the southward with com- 
rative ease and safety. 

**On the following three or four days our progress was rendered more difficult 
and tedious, by thick fogs, light winds, a heavy swell, and almost constant snow- 
showers ; but a strong water sky to the southeast,which was seen at every inter- 
val of clear weather, encouraged us to persevere in that direction, and on the 
morning of the 9th, after sailing more than 260 miles through this pack, we 
_ a perfectly clear sea, and bore away south-east towards the Magnetic 

ole. 

“On the morning of the 12th of January, when in latitude 70 deg 41 S., and 
long. 172 deg. 39, land was discovered at the distance, as it afterwards proved, 
of nearly a hundred miles directly in the course we were steering, and therefore 
between us and the Pole. P 

“Although this circumstance was viewed at the time with considerable re 

ret, as being likely to defeat one of the more important objects of the expe- 

ition, yet, it cestored to England the honor of the discovery of the southern 
most known land, which had been nobly won, and for more than twenty years 
possessed by Russia. =“ 





The Atvion. 





nearly ; and thence, by steering westward, complete its circumnavigation. We 
accordingly pursued our course along this magnificent land, and on the 23rd of 
January, we reaehed 74 deg. 15 min. S., the highest southern latitude that had 
ever been attained by any preceding navigators, and that by our own country- 
man, Capt. J. Weddell. : 

“ Although greatly impeded by strong southerly gales, thick fogs, constant 
snow storms, we continued the examination of the coast to the southward, and 
on the 27th we again landed on an island in lat. 76 deg. 8 min. S., and long. 
168 deg. 12 min. E., composed, as on the former occasion, entirely of igne- 
ous am f . 

“Still steering to the southward, early the next morning a mountain of 12,- 
400 feet above the level of the sea, was seen emitting flame and smoke in 
splendid profusion. 

“This magnificent volcano received the name of Mount Erebus. It is in 
lat. 77 deg. 32 min. S., and long. 167 deg. 0 E. 

“ An extinct crater to the eastward of Mount Erebus of somewhat less ele- 
vation, was called Mount Terror. 

‘The mairiland preserved its southerly trending, and we continued to follow 
it until, in the afternoon, when close in with the land, our further progress in 
that direction was prevented by a barrier of ice, stretching away from a project- 
ing cape of the coast, directly to the E.S.E. 

This extraordinary barrier presented a perpendicular face of at least one 
hundred and fifty feet, rising,of course, far above the mast-heads of our ships,and 
completely concealing from our view every thing beyond it, except only the tops 
of a range of very lofty mountains in a S.S.E. direction, and in lat. 79 deg. 
south. 

“ Pursuing the examination of this splendid barrier to the eastward, we 
reached the latitude of 78 deg. 4 S., the highest we were at any time able to 
attain, on the 2nd of February ; and having on the 9th traced its continuity to 
the longitude of 190 deg. 23 in lat. 78 deg. S., a distance of more than 300 
miles, our further progress was prevented by a heavy pack, pressed closely 
against the barrier; and the narrow line of water, by means of ‘which we had 
penetrated thus far, became so completely covered by rapidly forming ice, that 
nothing but the strong breeze with which we were favoured enabled us to re- 
trace our steps. When ata distance of less than half a mile from its lofty icy 
cliffs, we had soundings with 318 fathoms, on a bed of soft blue mud. 

With a temperature of 20 deg. below the freezing point we found the ice to 
form so rapidly on the surface, that any further examination of the barrier in so 
extremely severe a period of the season being impracticable, we stood away to 
the westward for the purpose of making another attempt to approach the Mag- 
netic Pole, and again reached its latitude 76 deg. S., onthe 5th of February, 
and although we found that much of the heavy ice had drifted away since our 
former atiempt, and its place, in a great measure, supplied by recent ice, yet, we 
made some way through it, and got a few miles nearer to that Pole than we had 
before been able to accomplish, when the heavy pack again frustrated all our ef- 
forts, completely filling the space of fifteen or sixteen miles between us and the 
shore. We were this time in latitude 76 deg. 12 S., and longitude 164 deg., 
the dip being 88 deg. 40, and variation 109 deg. 24 E. We were, of course, 
160 miles from the magnetic Pole. 

“* Had it been possible to have approached any part of this coast ; and to have 
found a place of security for the ships, we might have travelled this short dis- 
tance over the land, but this proved to be utterly impracticable, and although 
our hopes of complete attainment have not been realized, it is some satisfaction 
to feel assured, that we have approached the magnetic Pole more nearly by some 
hundreds of miles than any of our predecessors, and from the multitude of ob- 
servations that have been made in both ships, and in so many different directions 
from it, its positio1 can be determined with nearly as much accuracy as if we 
had actually reached the spot. 

‘‘ It had ever been an object of anxious desire with us to find a harbour for the 
ships, so as to enable us to make simultaneous observations with the numerous 
observations that would be at work on the important term-day of the 23th of 
Feb., as well for other scientific purposes, but every part of the coast where 
indentations appeared, and where harbours on other shores usually occur, we 
found so perfectiy filled with perennial ice of many hundred feet in thickness, 
that all our endeavours to find a place of shelter for our vessels were quite un- 
availing. 

“Having now completed all that it appeared to me possible to accomplish in 
so high a latitude, at so advanced a period of the season, and desirous to obtain 
as much information as possible of the extent and form of the coast we had dis- 
covered, as also to guide, insome measure, our future operations, I bore away 
on the 18th of February for the north part of this land, and which by favor of a 
strong southerly gale, we reached on the morning of the 21st. 

‘We again endeavoured to effect a landing on this part of the coast, and 
were again defeated in our attempt by the heavy pack which extended for many 
miles from the shore, and rendered it impossible. 

‘For several days we continued to examine the coast to the westward, tracing 
the pack edge along, until on the 25th of February we found the land abruptly 
terminate in latitude 70 deg. 40 S., and longitude 165 deg. E., tending consider- 
ably to the southward of west, and presenting to our view an immense space oc- 
cupied by the newly formed ice, and so covered by recent snow, as to present 
the appearance of one unbroken mass, and defying every attempt to penetrate 
It. 

‘‘ The great southern land we have discovered, and whose continuity we have 
traced from nearly the 70th to the 79th degree of latitude, [ am desirous to dis 
tinguish by the name of our Most Gracious Sovereign Queen Victoria.” 


cca iaineeeen 

No. 39 of Mr. Audubon’s Birds of America is just out. It proceeds with 
the Finches. Plate one, or No. 191 of the series, contains two specimens, 
male and female, of the Waite throated Finch. The second plate has also two 
specimens of the White-crowned Finch. Plate three is an exquisite speci- 
men of the Black and-Yellow-crowned Finch. Plate four has a male and fe- 
male specimen of the Arctic Ground Finch, (figure 2 is beautifully sketched.) 
Plate five contains the male and female of Towhe Ground Finch. The usual 
portion of letter press accompanies this number, and the execution of the plates 
progressively improves. 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard of Philadelphia, have just re-published from the 
English edition, ‘‘ The Pic Nic Papers,” edited by Boz. The papers are from 
various hands, but Mr. Dickens has given them the form and substance of two 
interesting volumes. 

The same publishers have also put forth the ‘* Miscellaneous Works” of Sir 
Edward Bulwer. These consist of a great varie:y of essays on different sub- 
jects which have appeared at various times in the periodicals of the day. Many 
of them were published in the New Monthly Magazine, during the period that 
Sir Edward edited that work. Others appeared in the Monthly Chronicle and 
Edinburgh Review. The whole forms 2 volumes of about 300 pages each. 

We have been favored with the sight of several plates intended as illustrations to 
the Second volume of the ‘‘ Poets of America,” and were truly gratitied thereby. 
It will be well remembered that Mr. S. Colman, of 14 John Street, published 
the first volume of this series, last year, and in very elegant style; abounding 
in plates, vignettes, wreaths, &c., appropriate to the accompanying letter-press, 
and the mechanical execution of the book, as well as the material and the mat- 
ter, rendered it a highly acceptable present of compliment, no less to the critical 
taste than to the eye. Mr. Colman is preparing the second volume of the se- 
ries, the poetry in this, asin the former, being from the works of American au 
thors only. It will appear very shortly, and we can confidently commend it to 
general patronage. 

Music.—Mr. Christman, 404 Pearl St., has sent us a copy of “I would I were 
a Fairy,” written by R. F. Houseman, and composed by Miss Augusta Browne. 
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DUCATION.—The British residents in the United States who may desire for their 
ons a Classical or Commercial Education ona purely English system, are res- 
pectfully informed that such a course of instruction is afforded at the QUEBEC CLAS- 
SICAL SCHOOL, (instituted 1836 ) 








* Continuing our course towards this land for many hours, we seemed scarce- 


height, perfectly covered with eternal snow ; the glaciers that descended from 
the mountain summit projected many miles into the ocean, end presented a per 
pendicular face of lofty cliffs. As we neared the land, some exposed patches of 
rock apy-eared ; and steering towards a small bay for the purpose of effecing a 
landing, we found the shore so thickly lined for some miles with bergs and pack 
ice, and a heavy swell! dashing against it, we were obliged to abandon our par 
pose, and steer towards a more promising looking point to the south, off which 
we observed several small islands; and on the morning of the 13th, I landed, 
accompanied by Cx nder Crozier and a number of the officers of each ship, 
and took possession of the country in the name of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria. ; 








“The island on which we landed is composed wholly of igneous rocks, nu 
merous specimens of which, with other imbedded minerals were procured : it is 
in lat. 71 deg. 56 S., and long. 171 deg. 7 E 

‘On observing that the main coast of the main land tended to the southward, 
whilst the north shore took a north-westerly direction, I was led to hope that by 
penetrating to the south as far as practicable it might be possible to pass be 

ond the Magnetic Pole, which our combined observations placed in 76 deg 





This Institution is conducted by the undermentioned Masters, all of whom have re- 


| ceived their education in Europe. 
ly to approach it, it rose in lofty mountainous peaks of from 9 to 12,000 feet in | 


Rey. T. J. Lundy, 8. C. L. of University College, Oxford—Principal: Mr. E. Chap- 
man, B. A., Caius College, Cambridge—Vice Principal ; Mr. W. Miller, Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin—Mathematical Master ; Mons. Grille Bazire, from Paris—French and 
Drawing Master ; Mr. 8S. Phillips—Master of the Preparatory school. 

The utmost attention is paid to the morals, manneis. and personal neatness of the 
pupils, and no pains or expense are spared by the Principal to render the School effi- 
cient in every branch. The communication between the United States and Quebec is 





easy, and the expense of travelling very moderate 
Allnecessary particulars may be known by addressing a letter to the Principal, St 
Lewis Road, Quebec, Canada. sep25-6m. 
| Pp Mat OF NEW YORK.—The Session of Lectures in the department of 
Medicine will commence on Monday the 26th of October, and be delivered by the 


following Professors 
Surgery—Valentine Mott, M. D. 
Anatomy—Granville Sharp Pattison,M D 
Theory and Practice of Medicine—John Revere, M. D 
Institutes of Medicine and Materia Medica—Maityn Payne, M. D 
Midwifery and the Diseases of Women and Children—Glenning S. Bedford, M. D 
Chemistry—John Wm. Draper, M. D 





—————— 


The Students of this Institution will have the advantage of attending, gratuitously 
the Surgical Clinigue of the University, and they, in common withthe other stud s 
of the city, will, on the payment: of the Hospital Fee of Siz Dollars, have the privilege 
of attending the practice of the New York Hospital J W. DRAPER 

iy , 


New York Sept. 24, 1841-61 Secretary of the 1 
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September 25, 


RENCH WINES.—250 dozen Chateau Margaux of the superior vintage of 1834. 
200 dozen Chateau Lafitte and Leoville. 
100 dozen Burgundy and Hermitage. L 
12 Hhds. St. Julien, fine ordinary and table wine. 
For sale by 


A. BININGER & Co. 
aug 27-tf 


141 Broadway. 





BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 

HE high character of these PENS has induced the attempt on the part of several 
T makers, to practice a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but also on the public, An 
inferior article bearing the misspelled name, GILLOT, omitting the final T, is now in 
the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished ie. as well as 
by the very common style in which it is put 4 Observe that all the genuine are war- 
ranted in full on each pen, ‘‘ Joseph Gillott’s Patent,” or “ Joseph Gillott warranted,” 
and that each pacxet bears a fac-simile of his signature. 

HENRY JESSOP begs leave to inform the trade that he has removed from No. 109 
and 111 Beekman street, to No. 71 John street, corner of Gold street, where he will 
constantly keep on hand, a complete assortment of the above well known articles 
which will be offered on favorable terms. May 8 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 





OPHTHALMIC SUBGEON. 
261 Broadway, ertrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines his Practiee to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 


and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. _y3. 





R.GLENNY, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, and of the New 
York Medical Society, Dentist. No 5 Warren St., New York. apr2l-tf 
ANTED, an Englishman or Scotchman who is a good Ornamental GARDENER 
He must be well recommended for honesty and sobriety, and be fully competent 
to his duties. Apply to Mr. Thorburn, seedsman, John street, or at this office. The 
situation will be permanent, and wages good, and a house provided. A preference 
will be given toa married man. 








AY SCHOOL.—MISSES BBOWN, 55 Beach street, will re-open their Day School 
j ae young Ladies, on Monday the 3th August. Eminent masters will assist as 
ormerly. 
New York, 20th August, 1841. a28-4t 


LOBE HOTEL.—F. BLANCARD espectfully intorms his friends and the public 

that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purpose- 
ly adapted to the European plan of accommodatiou, is now opened for the reception 
of company. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style, and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests. 
The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom- 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
furnished therein, at ail times, and in any manner agreeable to their taste. The best 
— are always in attendance, and the English and foreign languages spoken in 
the house. 

To this establishment there is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 
will be served up, on the most approved and fashionable style of French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 

In connection with the Hotel is an extensive Bathing establishment, on New Street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. 

The location of the Hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street, the Public offices, and the Battery, the most airy and 
healthful walk in the city. 

The Proprietor, gratefully acknowleging the many favors he has heretofore receiv- 
ed from his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may grant him a call in any style of expense or economy, that may be best suited to 
their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. 

The Montreal Gazette, Quebec Mercury, The Chronicle and Gazette, Kingston, and 
Toronto Patriot, will please insert this advertisement ten times and send their bills te 
F. Blancard. augl4-tf. 

STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
a GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant Hosken, R. N.,commander, is intended to 
sail :— 
From New York 
Saturday, 25th September, | Wednesday, Ist September, 
Saturday, 20th November. i Saturday, 23d October, 

Fare to Bristol excluding wines, &c. $130. Stewards fee,$5. The rate of postage 
is 25 cents per single sheet; when heavy, $1 per ounce. 

Wines and Liquors of superior quality to be had on board at reasonable prices. 

For freight or passage or otherinformation apply personally or by letter to 

Au 2itf RICHARD inVIN, 98 Front st. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the ist. 8th and 24th af every month, as follows, viz : 


From Bristol 














Ships. Masters, Days of Sailing from New-|Days of Sailing from Havre 
| fork. 

Argo, \C. Anthony, jr |March 8, July 8 Nov. §SJApril 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francois ler, Ainsworth, “« i, “16, “ ItiMay 1,Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Burgundy, D. Lines, 7 °° oe” = 8, * & ¢ §@ 
Emerala llowe, April 8, Aug. 8,Dec. 8} “* 94, “ 24, “ 9 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, “616, * 16, “ lItiiune 1,Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Ville deLyon, (|C. Stoddard, .. 8% .* %. 7 2 * nn * © & 
Albany, Watson, fay 8, Sept. 8,Jan. &| a .* & * 
Silvie DeGrasse, L Weiderhold'| ‘* 16, ‘ 16, ‘* Itifuly i, Nov. 1, March 1 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, . 7. "* &.* oe = » *- & * © 
Duch d’Orleans, A. Richardson.jfune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8} “* a ."*§ e+ 
Sully, WCThompsorn| “ 16, ‘ 16, ‘* I6jAug. 1,Dec 1, April 1 
lowa W. W. Pell, . a. S * & * § 


These vessels are all of the first class and ably commanded,with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience, 

The priee of passage to Havre is fixe d at $100. without wines,which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
HE Ships of this Line will hereafterleave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 
16th of each month as follows: 
From New York 
Ist March, Julyand Nov. Oneida, J. Funk, master, 
Ist April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 
Ist May Sept.and Jan. Utica, J. 8 Pell, master, 16th June,Oct., and Feb. 
Ist June Oct.and Feb, Charles Carroll, W. Lee, master, 16th July, Nov.and March, 

The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers willbe supplied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expen- 
ses actually incurred onthem. For freightor passage, apply to 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 

RONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 

NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

Thuis line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 


York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, ofevery month throughout the year, viz:— 





From Havre 
16th April, Aug.,and Dec. 
16th May, Sept., and Jan. 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
ork. Loudon. 
St. James, |W. HSebor, |Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, |S. B. Griffing, se yw Fe F we Se 
Gladiator, T Britton, } * 20, 20, 20 March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, IJ. M.Chadwick,'Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) “ 17, “ 17, “ 17 
Wellington, 1D Chadwick, nm «© hm 8 fe US hf SS 


Quebec, IF. H. Hebard, “« 20, “ 20, “ 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, Hovey, March 1, July 1, Nov. 1] *“ 17, “ 17, “ 17 
Samson, |Smith, ; «© 10, “ 10, * 10] * 97, $7, % SF 
Hendrick Hudson, E E. Morgan, “« 20, ** 20, “ 20.May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) ** 17, “ 17, "a 
Toronto, R. Griswold, Mm ee ey, a ae 
Westminster, G. Moore, | “« 90, “© 20, “ Q0/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 

These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co 134 Frontst. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN, 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 


have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month; the shipsto succeed each other in the following order, viz :-— 


Ships. Captains. (Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 

| York. Liverpool. : 
Patrick Henry, |J.C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug.25, Dec. 25, Aprii 28 
Virginian, Higgins, } «43, “« 43, ‘ I13Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
New York, |W.C. Barstow,| “19, “ 19, . 2 “as © a ae 
Roscius, \J. Collins, «gs « 96, * OF * 13, * 13, © 
Cambridge, \I. Bursley, jAug. 1, Dec. 1, April li Hm *§ B® * 
Independence, |Wortman, Re ee ee le 
Sheffield, F.P allen, | “13, “ 13, “ 130et. 1, Feb 1, June 1 
Oxford, Joe, 2, oY Re ee ee ew ee SF 
Siddons, IN. B. Palmer,} “ 25, “ 25, ss 25) ‘nh ¢« em * 


North America, |A.B. Lowber, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Roscoe, H. Huttleson,| “* 7, ‘ 7; a aS A Se 


‘ , , 
S. Whitney, Thompson, | “43, * 13, © I3INov 1, March 1, July L 
La 7 o 


Columbus, Cropper, | «39, * 499, “19 * 7, > 

Sheridan, iDepevess, | *S, “ & © “hh * wm © 13 
South America, | Bailey. Oct 1, Feb. 1, June 1] “ 19, * 19, ‘* 19 
G. Washington,'A. Burrows, | “ 7, ‘ 7%, i". So) ee. Oe 


‘ 

United States, |J.G. Fisher, | “ 13, “ 13, “ 13)Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 

England, B. L. Waite, Sain a 8. ey ee 

Garrick, A.S.Palmer,| “ 25, “ 9%, “ 9 “ 13, “ 3m 6 13 

Europe, la... Marshall, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1| “19 “« 19, jo 

These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommo ae 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140) 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines, stores, and bedding 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, pat 











cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, England 
S. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N. Y 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 
7 ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 
T. & 1. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agentsfor ships Shakspeare Independence. Roscoe.and Geo Washingt« Ny 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st , N. Y- . 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpoon 
Agentsfor ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, ; 
E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York. ; 
WM & JAS. BROWN & Co. Liverpool 
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